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Editorial 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 


Ten volumes and twelve years ago Language Learning, A 
Journal of Applied Linguistics, was launched. The members of 
the Research Club in Language Learning had a clear purpose for 
it: to publish articles exploring the application and implications 
of linguistics in foreign language teaching. The journal promised 
also to publish articles in related fields which attempted to show 
some of the practical uses of linguistics. 

During these twelve years we have witnessed some major 
developments in the teaching of foreign languages in the United 
States. Language laboratories, which twelve years ago consti- 
tuted news are now so generally accepted that no one would 
think of writing an article to report the installation of another 
one. Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools (FLES) spread 
throughout the land, guided by the Modern Language Association 
(MLA) with assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation. In 1958, 
the Center of Applied Linguistics was organized and opened of- 
fices in Wushington, D. C., also through MLA, this time with 
financial support from the Ford Foundation. The National De- 
fence Education Act (NDEA) exploded on the scene with its in- 
clusion of foreign languages on the same level of urgency as 
the sciences. The MLA project to develop tests of professional 
competence for language teachers got under way in this past 
decade. 

With these developments and many others not mentioned, 
Language Learning steadily continued to fill the need for the 
publication and distribution of those articles that more or less 
deliberately applied linguistics to language teaching. Articles 
that presented synchronic descriptive comparisons of languages 
for the identification and description of the learning problems 
of students remained through the years a unique contribution of 
this journal. Language Learning has dared to publish articles 
which would be rejected as too linguistic for the non-linguist 
and not linguistic enough for the pure linguist. Pressures from 
both sides have been felt throughout these past years, but they 
were successfully resisted in line with the purpose of the journal. 
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A stream of good articles presenting original teaching techniques 
or illustrating older techniques adapted to better linguistic ma- 
terial has also been a distinct contribution of Language Learning 
in the past. 

If increased circulation may be taken as a measure of the 
impact that the journal has had, then Language Learning has 
done well. The first volume had a circulation of less than 200 
paid subscriptions mostly in the United States. Today there is 
a paid circulation of more than 1200 in 76 countries. Its arti- 
cles are read and quoted by scholars and teachers in many parts 
of the world. Bibliographies on language teaching and applied 
linguistics include a goodly supply of Language Learning titles. 
Permission for translations, and reprinting of articles in col- 
lections has to be granted often. 


II 


Looking ahead into the future one can easily see the role of 
professional language teachers becoming more important and 
more professional. New possibilities, new knowledge, new 
skills, in short, new perspectives lie ahead. Merely knowing 
a language will become an increasingly inadequate qualification 
to teach it. The language teacher will have to learn more about 
some sciences such as linguistics, psychology, anthropology, 
more about electronic and other machines, about mass media, 
examinations, and new methodology, as well as about the lan- 
guage and culture that he teaches. 

Since he teaches language, and since the central science of 
language is linguistic, he will have to keep informed in the 
rapidly developing science of language. Psycholinguistics and 
the psychology of learning hold promise of technical assistance. 
Cultural anthropology and sociology as they refine their methods 
and produce more complete and specific studies of cultures will 
have increasing significance for the language teacher. 

Mechanical translation, though an applied problem in itself, 
will have significance for language teaching not through its end 
product or the computers and their use but through the clarifi- 
cations of the theoretical descriptions of languages, which will 
be put to a pragmatic test in translation by the computers. 

The language teacher will have to know about some of the 
technical problems of laboratories since he will increasingly be 
called upon to guide the installation or improvement of language 
laboratories. We will see developments in telephone dial type 
of selectors for labs, in the use of radio equipment for Jab 
and outside practice, and we may expect to see claims to the 
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EDITORIAL vii 


ultimate in laboratory design and invention. Even the ultimate 
lab, one that could be operated entirely by the student without 
help of a teacher will not eliminate the necessity of the teacher 
to achieve best results. This prediction is based on the ex- 
perience with libraries and printing. One can find most of the 
information given in university classes in the library of a good 
university. Itis all neatly written and indexed for the conven- 
ience of any reader who will take the trouble to locate the right 
books and read them. Yet the number of teaching institutions 
and live classes continue to gain rather than decrease. Some- 
how people need more than merely the availability of the words; 
they need the social situation of the class to learn, and the ap- 
proval of the teacher. 

Teaching machines will not eliminate the need for a teacher 
either. Students apparently prefer working for the teacher than 
for themselves or the machine. 

Of the mass media, television may demand greatest atten- 
tion from language teachers in the years ahead. Yet textbooks 
will not be eliminated nor relegated to insignificance. The pro- 
fessionally trained language teacher and expert will simply have 
to know more and be more versatile. 

Examinations and tests should and will receive more seri- 
ous attention in the next decade. Measuring with greater pre- 
cision both language proficiency and professional competence 
will be required. The MLA tests of professional competence 
should be explained and supported as they appear. Increasingly 
greater sophistication will be demanded of experiments and 
claims to progress. 

Finally method will continue to be on everybody's mind given 
the complexities and difficulty of language learning and the need 
to achieve a high degree of success in a relatively short time 
in order to derive the desired benefits from language study. 

The oral approach has been widely accepted. It does not 
seem necessary or wise to continue defending it, or any other 
general approach, inthe mass. We should at this stage borrow 
a page from our colleagues in the medical profession who no 
longer debate the microbe theory of disease, or any other theory 
in the mass but write in detail about the syndrome of a par- 
ticular illness and the search for specific treatment, and give 
their results with enviable statistical precision that permits 
readers to judge for themselves rather than depend exclusively 
on opinions and authority based on the name and reputation of 
the writer. We need to know what results were obtained, with 
what techniques to teach each learning problem to speakers of 
a specific language background of a particular age and educa- 
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tional group. The descriptions of the techniques and control 
conditions must be neatly stated and the results objectively 
measured and reported. 

The next ten volumes of Language Learning should be filled 
with information on these new perspectives as they develop, 
and the point of view should continue to be that of applied lin- 
guistics. I for one will eagerly look at Language Learning for 
the wonder of exciting developments to come. 


Robert Lado 
University of Michigan 
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EXPERIENCE CLASSIFICATION AND 
LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTION 


Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


Every speech community has its own language. Each lan- 
guage is capable of expressing the overt life experience of its 
speech community. Two speech communities can have similar 
meaning experiences, and their languages can have similar lin- 
guistic categories. Similar meaning experiences, however, can 
have different experience classification. And difference in ex- 
perience classification can thus result in different distribution 
in similar linguistic categories. 

In foreign language learning, differences between languages 
are always learning difficulties. Language teachers, however, 
dare not relax in the blissful belief that similarities between 
languages pose no teaching problems. There can be similar 
phonemes between languages. But there can also be different 
allophones! and different arrangements of phonemes;? hence 
"similar" phonemes also pose teaching problems. in this arti- 
cle we shall see that one similarity in meaning, one similarity 
in grammar, and one similarity in meaning and grammar may 
be teaching problems too, due to differences in distribution. 
The languages are American English and Mandarin Chinese. 


Example 1. Meaning: four weather expressions. 


Four expressions commonly used in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U.S.A., in connection with the weather are hot, warm, cool, 
and cold. In English, the following is usually heard during 
summer: 


1. It's hot today 3. It's cool today 
2. It's warm today 4. It's cold today (rare) 





lyao Shen, "Some Allophones Can Be Important,"' Language Learn- 
ing, IX, 1-2 (1959), pp. 7-18. 


2yao Shen, "Phonemic Charts Alone Are Not Enough, '"' Language 
Learning, V. 3-4 (1955), pp. 122-129. 
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However, during winter, one usually does not hear the third one: 


1. It's hot today (rare) 
2. It's warm today 


4. It's cold today 


There is always a difference in temperature among hot, 
warm, cool, and cold in the same locality but in different sea- 
sons, in different localities but in the same season, or in dif- 
ferent localities and different seasons experienced by speakers 
of the same language. Our interest here is the usage of these 
four weather expressions in the same locality and in the same 
season but by speakers of different languages: English and 
Chinese. 

In Chinese, there are also four weather expressions. They 
are: ve, nwanhwo, lyangkwai, and léng. If we put the four 
weather expressions in English and in Chinese side by side, we 
have: 


English Chinese 
hot ré 

warm nwAanhwo 
cool lyangkwai 
cold léng 


The four expressions in Chinese are near equivalents to the four 
in English as items, but not quite. In Ann Arbor, warm can be 
said to have a higher temperature than cool. Between the two 
poles of hot and cold, warm is closer to hot and cool iscloser 
to cold, regardless of the fact whether the temperature is mov- 
ing from hot toward cold (getting cooler or colder) or from cold 
toward hot (getting warm). We may indicate them in the fol- 
lowing way: 


hot 
warm 
cool 
cold 


In Chinese, lyangkwai (cool) and nwanhwo (warm) are ex- 
perienced differently. From vé (hot) to léng (cold), the state 
of warm = cooler is lyangkwai. Thus we have: 
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EXPERIENCE CLASSIFICATION 
ré 

lydangkwai | 

léng 


From /Jéng (cold) to vé (hot), the state of cool = warmer is 
nwanhwo. 


Thus we have: 
ré 

nwanhwo 

léng 


We may represent cool, warm, lydngkwai, nwanhwo in the fol- 
lowing way: 


English Chinese 

hot A ré A ré 

— lydngkwai nwanhwo 
cool 

cold Y y léng léng 














The relationship of these four items in English and in Chinese 
can be so approximated:* 





3If we put Tagalog, English, and Chinese side by side, we have: 


Tagalog English Chinese 
hot —_———————— ré re 
mainit ate 
oo Warm 
ier lydngkwai nwanhwo 
cool 


magingw———_ 


See Yao Shen, "Some Functions of Pattern Practice,'' The MST 
English Quarterly (Manila, the Philippines), VIII, 1 (1958), p. 14. 


cold > 1éng léng 
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English Chinese 
hot > ré re 
warm 

Sica lydngkwai nwanhwo 
cool 
cold > léng léng 


If we look at the distribution of these items in English, we 
can say that within the two poles of hot and cold, there are two 
directions: from hot to cold, and from cold tohot. Between 
the two points, there are warm and cool making a total of four 
reversible points of reference among themselves. Between re 
and /éng, there are in Chinese two continuous non-reversible 
directions. lyangkwai and nwanhwo are in seasonal comple- 
mentary distribution with no reference to each other. Each 
has its specific relation to re and Jéng. Although there are 
four weather expressions, there are only three points of refer- 
ence with lydngkwai and nwanhwo indicating the change of direc - 
tion of temperature. We can now represent the four items in 
English and in Chinese in the following way: 


English Chinese 

hot ré 

warm 9 
lydngkwai nwanhwo 

cool ~~ an 

cold léng 


English speakers learning to control Chinese often do not 
use lyangkwai and nwdnhwo in their proper relationship to re 
and léng. The foregoing analysis shows us why. There is a 
similarity between the four weather expressions in English and 
in Chinese as items. But speakers of each language experience 
each set differently. Experiencing the weather is an act com- 
mon to English speakers and Chinese speakers. But the classi- 
fication of this experience between the two peoples is different 
and thus the linguistic distribution of the items between the two 
languages is different. 
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EXPERIENCE CLASSIFICATION 
Example 2. Grammar: nouns. 


There are nouns and verbs in Chinese. A noun is a syn- 
tactic word which can be placed in apposition with a D-AN* 
compound, as vén in jéi ge rén 'this man', shwéi in yi bei shwéi 
‘'a cup of water'.5 A verb is a syntactic word which can be 
modified by the adverb bu (except that the verb you takes méi) 
and can be followed by the phrase suffix Je.° For example: 


D AN Noun Verb 
1. jéi bén shi 'this book' 1. yau ‘want! 
bu yau ‘not want' 
2. jéi jang hwar ‘this picture’ yau le ‘'wanted' 
2. lai ‘come' 
bu lai ‘not come’ 


lai le ‘came’ 


Our interest in each example is the noun. 
In utterances, except in citation forms, Chinese nouns may 
occur with or without the AN. For example: 


AN 
ta yaushi ~ ta yauben shu "He/she wants a book.' 


ta ydu hwar ~ ta ydujang hwar  ‘'He/she wants a picture.' 
ta yaubyau ~ ta yauge bydu  ‘'He/she wants a watch.' 


Chinese nouns are not immediately preceded by a number. 
When a number occurs, the sequence is "number, AN, noun". 





4yuen Ren Chao, Mandarin Primer (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1948), p. 46. Chao uses the National Romanization in his 
Primer, so that his forms are ren, jeyg ren, shoei, i-bei shoei, yeou, 
and mei. 

5" D-AN compounds are subordinate compounds of determinatives 
and auxiliary nouns, as i-tian ‘one day,' jey-kuay ‘this piece.'"' Chao, 
Primer, p. 43. Our spelling is yt tian and jéi kwai. ‘'Determina- 
tives and Auxiliary Nouns. --Determinatives consist of numeralsand 
demonstratives, interrogatives, and a few other bound words ... 
An auxiliary noun or AN is a bound word forming, when preceded by 
numerals or certain other determinatives, a substantive compound, 
which we have called a D-AN compound."" Chao, Primer, p. 45. 

6Chao, Primer, p. 47. 

Tyan leang-jin...'twocatties of salt'" is "bookkeeping style". Chao, 
Primer, p. 46. Our spelling is yan lyang jin. 
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For example: 





e 
Number AN Noun | v 
T 
yi bén shi ‘one book' v 
lyang jang hwar ‘two pictures' 
san ge byau 'three watches' V 
Whether the meaning of the number is singular or plural, the | . 
form of the AN and that of the noun following the AN remain a 
the same. i 
In English, there are also nouns and verbs. Both nouns T 
and verbs may be distinguished from each other syntactically T 
as well as morphologically. Morphologically, nouns may occur 7 
without an ending or (with the exception of a small number,) 
may occur with the }z{ ending. For example: H 
fi 
Without an ending With }z{ ending tk 
ni 
book book-s 
picture picture -z ‘ 
watch watch-4z 
They ordered a book. They ordered books. 
They ordered a picture. They ordered pictures. 
They ordered a watch. They ordered watches. 
Morphologically, verbs may also occur without an ending 
or (with the exception of modal auxiliaries) may occur with the 
i Zz ending or (with the exception of strong verbs) the id} ending. 
For example: 
Without an ending With }z{ ending With /d{ ending 
book book-s book -t 
picture picture-z picture-d 
watch watch-4z watch-t ae 
want want-s want-id } 
They book passages. He books passages. He booked passages. "a 
They picture the He pictures the He pictured the 
situations well. situations well. situations well. sc 
They watch boats. He watches boats. He watched boats. SO 
They want friends. He wants friends. He wanted friends. te 
ju 


Our interest in each example is the noun. 
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In contrast to the kind of nouns that may occur without an 
ending or (with the exception of a small number,) may occur 
with the j zt ending, there is another kind of noun in English. 
These nouns may also occur without an ending or may occur 
with the jz} ending. For example: 


Without an ending With jz} ending 
soup soup-s 

tea tea-z 

juice juice -4z 

They ordered soup. They ordered soups. 
They ordered tea. They ordered teas. 
They ordered juice. They ordered juices. 


However, when they occur with the i zt ending, they are classi- 


fied with book-s, picture-z, watch-iz, as count nouns. When 
they occur without the }z} ending, they are referred to as mass 


eS 
nouns. 





Sat h) & ae see! oe tee Oe 1 
' ' 
book book -s : 
: picture picture -z ; 
- watch watch-4z : 
eee eee ae 
! ' 

$RCEODEDEDRECHM 26 0.448 0e 1 1 
7 . ' ! 
° ! ! 
soup soup-s 

tea - I tea-z 
juice : juice -#z ; 

lenasa coos asseseeoeoeece ' 

...-Mass noun ----Count noun 











Mass nouns may be preceded by a construction containing 


"a number followed by a count noun". For example: 
soup one bowl of soup 
soup two bowl-z of soup 
tea three cup-s of tea 


juice four glass-iz of juice 
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In such cases, if the number is plural in meaning, the count 
noun is plural in meaning and in form. The form of the mass 
noun remains unchanged. 

Count nouns can also be preceded by a construction contain- 


ing ''a number followed by a count noun'"'. For example: 
book one set of book-s 
book two set-s of book-s 
picture three collection-z of picture-z 
watch four box - 4Z of watch-iz 


Similar to the formation of the construction preceding a mass 
noun, when the number is plural in meaning, the count noun 
immediately following the number is plural in meaning and in 
form. The form of the count noun following the construction, 
however, can have the iz} ending. The contrast between the 
count noun and the mass noun can be seen in the following com- 


parison. 


Count Mass Count Count 
noun noun noun noun 
one bowl of soup one set of book-s 
two bowl -z of soup two set-s of book-s 
three cup-s of tea three collection-z of picture-z 
four glass-#z of juice four box-4z of watch-4z 


In English, a count noun can be immediately preceded by a 
number and a mass noun cannot. In Chinese, no noun can be 
immediately preceded by a number. We can put the English 
nouns and Chinese nouns side by side in the following way: 


English Chinese 

la. two books lb. lyang  bén shi 
2a. three pictures 2b. sdn jang hwar 
3a. two bowls of soup 3b. lyadng wan tang 
4a. three cups of tea 4b. san béi cha 


English speakers learning to control Chinese orally often 
produce *lyang shn and *san hwar for lydng bén sha and san 
jang hwar. In other words, the AN is left out. However, they 
do not produce *lyang tang and *san cha for lyang wan tang and 
san b@i cha. We shall proceed to discover what native habit is 
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interfering the production of the satisfactory forms in the foreign 
language. 

It is unanimously accepted that in foreign language teaching, 
when there is one form in the native language but more than 
one in the foreign language, there is unquestionable learning 
difficulty. For example: native speakers of Chinese find it 
difficult to master book 4 books for sha On the other hand, it 
is sometimes thought that when there is more than one form in 
the native language and only one form in the foreign language, 
there is no learning difficulty. For example: native speakers 
of English have no trouble in producing shi for book = books. 
The first statement is an axiom; the second, however, is a 
gross generalization. 

As acase in point, there are two distributions of nouns in 
English, and there is one in Chinese. Book:shi; picture :hwar; 
watch:byau; soup:tang; tea:cha; juice;j¥ are all nouns. In Eng- 
lish, nouns belong to two kinds of experience: book, picture, 
watch; soup, tea, juice. These two function in two different 
ways; they have two grammatical distributions. All Chinese 
nouns may or may not belong to the same kind of experience; 
but grammatically they function the same way: there is only 
one grammatical distribution. At first glance it seems that 
there would be no problem for English speakers to produce the 
Chinese counterparts for two boors and three pictures, since 
there is only one distribution of nouns in Chinese. But there 
is a problem. 

Comparing the two languages, we find that lb. lyang bén shit 
and 2b. san jang hwar are similar to la.two books and 2a. three 
pictures in meaning experience, and that 3b. lyang wan tang and 
4b. san b@i cha are similar to 3a. two bowls of soup and 4a. 
three cups of tea in experience classification. Hence between 
the two languages there is some similarity in meaning experi- 
ence and in experience classification. But there is a differ- 
ence in grammatical distribution between the two pragmatic 
similarities. 1b. and 2b. are similar to la. and 2a. in mean- 
ing experience but similar to 3a. and 4a. in experience classi- 
fication. 
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rem cra _ 

la. two bOOKS 0.6.0.0: ane lb. lyang ben shi | 

2a. three pictures ... 5 ye 2b. sadn jang hwar | 
Wee -— 
: Ja. two. bowls of SOUP 666. csbssv ss 3b. lyang wan tang } 
: Se Taree Cups. Of COR oo. o.o:c.06 0:50:00, 4b. san béi_ cha | 
: OE Ea ee eS a ee ee a, eee ' | 
obits Similar in meaning experience | 

2-22 Similar in experience classification | 








The meaning experience and the experience classification of lydng 
bén sha and san jang hwar both occur in English. However, in 
meaning experience, they are similar to that of count nouns; in 
experience classification, they are similar to that of mass nouns. 





Count noun 


la. two BDOGKE<.s <<< ee lb. lyang ben shi 
2a. three pictures ...,.....2b. san jang hwar 
' 
' 





two bowls of Soup............. 3b. lyang wan tang 
Sa. ARPOC) CUPS OF. TOR. vivis cies sivésjce ¢ 4b. san béi cha 


w 
~ 


' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
! 
Mass noun 
' 
! 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 


6 pein Similar in meaning experience 
----- Similar in experience classification 








In the two languages, similar meaning experience has different 
experience classification. Different experience classification calls 
for different linguistic distribution. Similar meaning experience, 
similar experience classification, and similar linguistic category 
between languages constitute learning problems whenthere is dif- 
ference in classification of similar meaning experience and thus 
difference in distribution in similar linguistic category. 
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Example 3. Meaning and grammar: two quantity question ex- 
pressions. 


Two expressions in English that lexically indicate quantity 
and grammatically ask questions are how much and how many. 
How much implies uncountability and occurs before mass nouns. 
How many signals countability and precedes count nouns. For 
example: 


How much tea 
How many book-s 


There is a construction which contains how many followed 
by a plural count noun and which occurs before a non-plural 
mass noun or a plural count noun. In either case, how many 
indicates countability, and the immediately following noun is the 
particularizer. For example: 


How many cup-s of tea 
How many pound-z of tea 
How many box-iz of tea 


How many set-s of book-s 
How many collection-z of book-s 
How many case-iz of book-s 


When a native speaker of English asks for quantity, he sig- 
nals a choice between countability and uncountability by selecting 
how many for the former and how much for the latter. 

Similarly Chinese has two expressions that lexically indicate 
quantity and grammatically ask questions: dwdshau and ji. 
dwoshdu asks for two or more new digits. It is a free form 
and may immediately precede a noun. For example: 


dw6shau cha ‘How much tea?' 
dw6shau shi 'How many books?' 


-Y — > | t) 8 
jt asks for one new digit (from yz ‘one' through shy 'ten'), 
i.e., monomorphemic numbers or numbers with onedz.° jz isa 
bound form and is bound to an ordinal signal immediately pre- 





8dz is spelled tzyh in the National Romanization. "Chinese scholars 
recognize two kinds of word-like subunits in speech. The commonest 
small change of everyday speech is the monosyllable or/zyh ...In short, 
alzyh plays the same social part in Chinese life as a word plays in 
English...we shall call tzyh a morpheme." Chao, Primer, p. 33. 


9Hereafter "one digit’ means "one new digit from yi ‘one through 
shy tten'". 
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ceding it, or to AN or the name of the digit immediately fol- 
lowing it. 


~) 


For example: 


di ji ‘Number which?! 

ji béi cha 'How many cups of tea?! 

ji bén shu 'How many books ?' 

shf ji béi cha 'Ten and how many cups of tea?! 
sh¥ ji bén shi 'Ten and how many books ?' 
ji shf béi cha "How many tens of cups of tea?' 

ji shf bén shi "How many tens of books?! 


When a native speaker of Chinese asks for quantity, he 
chooses between an answer with one digit, and an answer with 
two or more digits. If the former is expected, he selects ji; 
if the latter, he uses dwoshau. Lexically both jz and dwdshau 
express quantity. Grammatically both express interrogation. 
jt asks about a one-digit number and is a bound form. dwdshdu 
asks about a number with two or more digits and is a free form. 

The relationship betweenhow many, how much and ji, dwoshdau 
is shown in the following diagram. 
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English speakers learning Chinese often fail to select the 
bound form jz and use it as a bound form when one digit is 
expected in the answer, and the free formdwdshau when two or 
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EXPERIENCE CLASSIFICATION 13 
more are expected. Chinese speakers learning English frequently 
neglect to correlatehow many with count nouns and how much 
with mass nouns. 

There is similarity between how many, how much and ji, 
dwoshau in that they are all quantity question expressions. But 
as lexical items, they are different in meaning distribution. As 
grammatical items, they are different in linguistic distribution. 

Between any two languages, there can be differences and 
similarities. This phenomenon can also occur between the stu- 
dent's native language and his foreign language. In foreign lan- 
guage teaching, a teacher not only must be constantly aware of 
the differences between the students' native language and the 
foreign language he is teaching but also must study the apparent 
similarities in the two languages in detail. Differences un- 
douktedly cause errors in foreign language production. Simi- 
larities, as we have seen, can also cause mistakes. For within 
similarities, there can be different distributions. Different dis- 
tributions are also error-causing factors. 

Foreign language learning is a discipline. The learner must 
say what the native speakers of that language say, strange as 
some of the linguistic features may seem to him. It is also 
essential that he attempts to categorize as the native speakers 
do, unusual as some of the ways may appear to him. For be- 
tween peoples, similar meaning experience can have different 
experience classification; between languages, similar linguistic 
categories can have different linguistic distributions. In order 
to speak a foreign language properly, the learner must master 
the linguistic distributions of that language. Such mastery can 
be more easily attained if he attempts to understand the way 
native speakers classify experience. And similarities with dif- 
ferent distribution can thus be acquired with less difficulty. 



















A GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


John E. Oyler 
University of New Brunswick 
New Brunswick, Canada 


Grammars which are available to teachers who wish to 
introduce German into the high schools are for the most part 
written along lines which may be termed traditional.’ These 
grammars, written for students at the university level, are of 
little value in the high school. There is need for a text at the 
high school level. 

Certain factors must be taken into consideration in the 
preparation of such a text: teaching of German as a living 
language, presentation of the language in a manner which may 
readily be grasped by a student of high school age, and the 
application of linguistic principles to the methodology of teach- 
ing. The student must begin with the foundations of the lan- 
guage and build upwards. The foundations must be firmly es- 
tablished before the next floor is built. Many grammars which 
claim to present the foundations actually contain the material 
for the whole building. 

A thorough knowledge of the foundations of German gives 
the student something valuable in itself. An elaborate treatment 
of German grammar with the grammarian's passion for com- 
pleteness leaves the high school student bewildered. The stu- 
dent cannot be expected to master nearly the whole of German 
grammar during the first year. An attempt to reduce the mem- 
orization strain by reducing the vocabulary to a minimum de- 
feats the purpose of language. Words are a very important, if 
not the most important, part of language. There must be suf- 
ficient and useful vocabulary. Complete sentences, which are 
to be memorized for purposes of conversation, are of little value 
to the student with no training in the sounds and structure of 
the language. The student must also make a formal study of 
the language. 





1lThe term "traditional" refers to those grammars which contain 
complete tenses of the verb, paradigms of various classes of noun de- 
clension, paradigms of adjective decfension, etc. 
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A study of word frequency in German has been made and 
has served as a guide in vocabulary selection. No such guide 
seems to exist for the selection of meaningful grammar. The 
presentation of grammar to students at the high school level is 
in need of reform. This reform means the removal of rules and 
constructions which are not part of a foundation course, and the 
presentation of a clear and exact description of the grammatical 
structure which is the basis of the language. The frequency of 
its use in the language is a criterion for the inclusion of a 
grammatical form in a foundation course. 

To the student the problem of analysis of sentence structure 
is inversely proportional to the similarities between English and 
German. Where the sentence structures are similar the student 
can grasp the German structure with little attention to structural 
problems. The student's ability to cope with syntactic problems 
becomes greater as he is made aware of the processes in Eng- 
lish, and the German similarity to them. Where the sentence 
structure of German is different from the English, the problem 
becomes greater. These forms which are different from the 
English must be stressed and sufficient drill given until they can 
be handled with facility. The degree of difference between the 
German and English structures is also a criterion for inclusion 
of the German pattern in the fundamentals of German grammar. 

It is suggested that a grammar for the high school level be 
divided into parts, each part corresponding to a year's study. 
The frequency of use of the grammatical constructions and the 
degree of difficulty the student has in learning them will be 
guiding factors in the division of the material into the parts. 
The first problem for the grammarian is the determination of 
the content of each part of the grammar. The second problem 
is the description of the content in terms which will be readily 
understood by the student. The third problem is the creation 
of exercises which will give the student in the amount of time 
available the maximum amount of practice in the application of 
the basic principles of the language. 

Following is a suggested outline of the division of such a 
grammar and of the content of each part. 





2See Otto Schinnerer, Beginning German, revised edn. (New York, 
1956), preface; also Andrew Louis, German Grammar (New York,1954), 
preface. 
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A GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Part I 


Pronunciation and intonation: unstressed -e- in German; 
German spelling; significance of the umlaut. 


Verb: principal parts of verbs; tenses - present tense, past 
tense, present perfect; imparative (Sie -form only); in- 
terrogative; negation; position of past participle; selec- 
tion of strong verbs; vowel change in present tense of 
strong verbs; present participle; verbal prefixes; modal 
auxiliaries (three tenses); few common reflexive verbs; 
few common impersonal constructions; verbs with da- 
tive; simple infinitive constructions; ich mdchte con- 
struction. 


Adjective: limiting - articles der, die, das, ein, kein), 
demonstrative dieser, jeder,welcher ),possessive (mein , 
sein, thr, unser, Ihr); descriptive, endings and com- 
parison; so..wie construction; a/s... construction; im- 
mey construction (immer schéneyr). 


Adverb: form and uses; comparison. 


Pronoun: personal (ich, er, sie, es, wir, sie, Sie forms); 
relative (der, die, das forms); demonstrative (dieser, 
jeder, welcher ); interrogative (wer, wessen, wem, wen, 
was ); indefinite (etwas, vieles, alles, das, nichts). 


Noun: singular forms @er, die, das nouns ); plural forms; 
genitive forms; suffix -m in dative plural. 


Prepositions: with accusative; with dative; with dative and 
accusative. 


Conjunctions: co-ordinating; subordinating; use of als, wenn, 
wann; use of aber, sondern. 


Da and wo-compounds: 


Numerals and expressions of time: cardinal and ordinal 
numbers; seasons, month, days, divisions of the day; 
measurement of time; dates; common expressions of 
time. 


Word and sentence structure: word order; inversion; de- 
pendent and independent clauses; indirect questions (Ich 
weiss nicht, wann er kommt); adverbs of time before 
adverbs of place; apposition (ein Glas Wasser); Ich bin 
es construction; definite time and duration of time; geni- 

tive of indefinite time; use of wo, wohin, wohery ; use of 
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man;wey and was as relatives (Alles, was er sagt, ist 
wahr); use of gern ; Ich studiere seit drei Stunden con- 
struction; omission of indefinite article (Ev ist Arzt); 
expressions for "ago"; few common contractions (im, 
am etc.); expressions of indentification (das ist, das 
sind, etc.); use of was fur ein. 


Vocabulary, few common idioms, simple reading selections. 


Abundance of pattern drills and exercises. 


Part II 


Verb: past perfect, future and future perfect tenses; pas- 
Sive voice; additional uses of modals; additional reflex- 
ive forms; use of gefallen; forms with lassen; additional 
strong verbs; verbs with prepositions (achten auf, etc.)- 


Adjective and adverb: der as a demonstrative form; solcher, 
mancher; adjectives with dative (das ist mir nicht be- 
kannt); adjectives with preposition (bése auf, etc.); ad- 
jectives with accusative ( Wir sind ihn los). 


Pronoun: welcher for der as relative; use of ivgendetwas, 
etc.; use of derjenige, etc. 


Noun: verbs and adjectives as nouns; study of prediction 
of gender of nouns (der Friihling, die Einladung, etc.); 
abstract nouns with definite article (Der Mensch ist 
sterblich). 


Prepositions: with genitive. 


Numerals: multiplicative adverbs (einmal, zweimal, etc.); 
ordinal adverbs (erstens, zweitens, etc.); variatives 
(zweierlei, allerlei, etc.); fractions; additional time ex- 
pressions. 


Word and sentence structure: passive and state of existence 
(Die Tir wird zugeschlossen, die Tir ist zugeschlossen); 
future of probability; avoidance of the passive; use of 
anticipative da-forms (Haben Sie etwas dagegen, wenn 
ich das Fenster aufmache); word order. 


Vocabulary, idioms, reading selections. 


Pattern drills and exercises. 
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Verb: conditional; subjunctive; reflexive forms (Es spricht 
sich herum,dass...); impersonal constructions (Es 
besteht die Mdglichkeit, dass ...); double infinitive con- 
structions (Ich habe ihn gestern kommen sehen); deriva- 
tives @voss - vergrdsseyrn). 


Adjective and adverb: derivatives and compounds; dein and 
euer; endings of descriptive adjectives after such ad- 
jectives as andere, beide, gewisse, mehrere , etc. 


Pronoun: du and ihr forms; use of wey - "he who", etc.; 
use of einander; use of der meine construction. 


Noun: compounds and derivatives. 


Word and sentence structure: participial-adjective construc - 
tion (ein weisses nur neulich gebautes Haus); subjunc- 
tive of indirect discourse; imperative in indirect dis- 
course; study of synonyms; study of lexical units (einen 
Besuch abstatten, ein Verbrechen begehen, eine Rede 
halten, etwas zur Verfigung stellen, etc.); analysis of 
complex sentences. 


Vocabulary and idioms. 
Literary reading selections. 


Exercises. 


The first part contains the fundamentals of the language. 
These must be understood by the student and he must be able 
to use them with a great deal of facility. The student then 
moves forward in the second and third years to more complex 
constructions. Of verb forms in the first year, the three prin- 
cipal parts of the weak verbs and of a significant selection of 
the strong verbs are studied. A significant selection means 
those strong verbs which are a part of the fundamental vocabu- 
lary. Some strong verbs are among the most common verbs 
in the language and must be learned early. The best method 
for learning them actively is probably by oral chanting of the 
three principal parts. Three tenses, the present indicative, 
the past indicative and the present perfect indicative, are part 
of the fundamentals of German. These tenses have a very high 
frequency in the language. Proficiency in the manipulation of 
these three tenses must be obtained. Unit form in German (ich 
schreibe) in contrast to simple, progressive and emphatic forms 
in English (J write, Iam writing, I do write) must be thoroughly 
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understood by the student. He must be able to express easily 
and clearly what is happening and what has happened before he 
is expected to say what might have happened or ought to have 
happened. 

The limiting adjectives included in the study of the funda- 
mentals are the articles: der,ein,kein ; demonstratives: dieser, 
jeder, welcher; possessives: mein, sein, ihr, unser, Ihr. 
Mancher and solcher appear in the second part; jener isa book— 
ish term, rarely used in standard spoken German. Its intro- 
duction is deferred to the third part. The structural variations 
of the definite article der to show gender and syntactical rela- 
tion must be clearly described to the student and thoroughly 
mastered by him. The structural variations of the demonstra- 
tives and possessives follow the same pattern and are not a new 
problem. Possessive adjectives with zero ending occur in only 
three places. 

The structural change in the descriptive adjectives (gvoss, 
schén, etc.) consists of the suffix variation -e/-en. Since the 
frequency of the appearance of these adjectives in conjunction 
with a limiting adjective der veiche Mann, dieses schéne Haus) 
is relatively high in contrast to the appearance of them without 
a limiting adjective, the high frequency pattern only is stressed 
in the first year. The structural change of the adjective when 
preceded by an indefinite article or possessive adjective with 
zero ending deviates from the pattern in only three places and 
is not a problem in description. 

Of the personal pronouns, the du and ihr forms with the 
corresponding verb forms will be left until the third year.* The 
English speaking student finds unnecessary confusion in the use 
of three forms for the expression of the second person, since 
he is accustomed to only one form. He must master the use 
of the formal Sie and be able to use it with facility. 

The student must know the nominative, dative and accusa- 
tive forms of the pronoun. Since the genitive form is of very 
low frequency (ich, meiner, mir, mich ), it is omitted from the 
first part. To introduce the genitive form for the sake of a 
symmetrical paradigm, then follow it with a note that the form 
seldom occurs, confuses the student and is not conducive to 
language learning.* It must be pointed out to the student that 








3Rehder and Twaddell, German, revised edn. (New York, 1958), 
and Lehmann, Rehder, and Schulz-Behrend, Active German, (New York, 
1958), have deferred the introduction of the du and ihr forms to a les- 
son near the end of the grammar. 

4See Zeydel, A Basic Course in German (Boston, 1951), p. 114, 
and Fehling and Paulsen, Elementary German, 2nd edn. (New York, 
1957), p. 67, and others. 
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the principle of variation in pronoun forms for showing syntacti- 
cal relation, characteristic of English, is also characteristic of 
German. The student at the high school level of language learn- 
ing is not in the same position as the child learning his first 
language. The student has a knowledge of one language, namely 
English. His progress will be modified by his knowledge of 
English. He learns German structure in relation to the struc- 
ture of English, with emphasis and drill on those points where 
German differs from English. 

For the student learning to speak the language, more so 
than for the student of a reading course, the traditional para- 
digms of the noun declension are a barrier to language expres- 
sion and comprehension. Nouns in German do show more struc- 
tural changes than their English counterparts, but certainly not 
sufficient to justify their presentation in paradigms of declen- 
tion. Many, if not most, students associate the concept of 
noun declension with the structural change of a Latin noun. The 
relation of the noun to the other members of the sentence is ex- 
pressed in German by structural changes of the noun only to a 
limited degree. For the student who is expected to express 
himself in the first years of language study, the presentation of 
the noun must be of such nature that its forms can readily and 
quickly be recalled. 

A description of the noun which may easily be retained by 
the student must be made. As a basic pattern it may be stated 
that most masculine and neuter nouns have the suffix -es in the 
genitive. The variation between -es and -s will have been pre- 
sented to the student in the study of the omission of -e- in un- 
stressed syllables, a part of the study of pronounciation. The 
option of the inclusion or omission of the suffix -e on masculine 
and neuter nouns in the dative is discarded along with the -e 
itself as not meaningful in the study of the fundamentals. Mas- 
culine and neuter nouns which do not follow the pattern must be 
learned individually. The plural of nouns is treated as a struc- 
tural change comparable to changes in the English noun. As.a 
basic rule it may be stated that masculine nouns add -e, neuters 
add -e or -ery, and feminines add -en to form the plural. This 
basic rule will help the student remember the plural of the 
nouns. Nouns which do not follow the pattern must be learned 
individually, but it is pointed out that where the noun does not 
take the ending according to the basic rule, the ending will 





SRecent texts, such as Rehder and Twaddell, German, and W. A. 
Mueller, Deutsch, Erstes Buch (New York, 1958), avoid noun paradigms. 
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neverthless be for most nouns either -e, -ery or -en. The 
final meaningful structural change is that in the dative plural 
for all nouns the suffix -m is added. The umlaut is treated 
accordingly. 

A description of German constructions which may readily 
be retained "at one's fingertips" (or better, "at the tip of the 
tongue") is the point of departure. When writing German, 
whether it be the translation of sentences or composing answers 
to questions, the student has time, whether he will or not, to 
ponder complex rules of grammar and intricate paradigms. For 
the student who is learning to speak German, a "rule of thumb" 
for each construction is in order. The problems of noun struc- 
ture as well as of article, pronoun and adjective structure must 
be solved from the point of view of the student who in his first 
year is also learning to speak the language, as well as read and 
write it. With less stress on grammatical rules and a reduc- 
tion in the amount of material presented, more stress is placed 
in the first year on syntax. Time must be devoted to drill, 
repetition, and variation of the basic patterns, until word order, 
syntactical relations, and grammatical structures become auto- 
matic. Language is made up of sounds, and it is essential that 
the student become acquainted with the spoken elements of the 
language as well as with the written representations. The stu- 
dent must also be drilled orally, the purpose of which is to de- 
velop, through repetition of normal utterances, automatic re- 
sponses to speech patterns. 

The student's conversation in the early stages must consist 
of variations in basic patterns. Free expression of thought 
cannot be expected too soon. The vocabulary is not firmly fixed 
in his mind, the syntactical relations of the words are not yet 
clear to him, and he has not had sufficient drill in the patterns 
to manipulate the forms with a fair degree of ease. He must 
also have practice in writing German sentences. Sentences for 
translation are presented as suggested thoughts for expression 
in German. Translation must be considered in this light and 
not be discarded entirely. The type of sentence to be given for 
translation must fulfill two basic requirements. The structure 
of the sentence must be within the framework of the patterns 
which the student has studied, and the sentence must express 
a thought which is of normal occurrence to him. Unusual con- 
structions, conceived for the illustration of a grammatical rule, 
must be avoided. To a certain extent the vocabulary will de- 
pend on the student's own locality. If he lives in a town, for 
example, which has a swimming pool, the German equivalent 
will be part of the fundamental vocabulary. The teacher is 
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responsible for such minor variations. Identical cognates and 
those which vary because of sound shifts must be stressed as 
a means in building the vocabulary. 

The function of reading material in the first year is to 
serve as a model for the student's sentence patterns and to give 
him practice in comprehending prose. It must be graded ac- 
cording to his progress. This function must not be sacrificed 
for the sake of an attempt to broaden the student's knowledge of 
German culture. 

The study of German must be a systematic presentation of 
the language material. We must begin with those forms and 
patterns which are the most common and proceed to those which 
are less common. There must be over a period of time a pro- 
gression from the easy to the difficult, from constructions of 
high frequency to constructions of low frequency. The first 
year must progress into the second year. What we teach in the 
second year must be a continuation of the first year, not merely 
a review, or what is in reality a re-teaching of the same ma- 
terial. In the second and third parts new material is intro- 
duced. New verb tenses and the passive voice appear. The 
problems of the subjunctive mood appear in order of their fre- 
quency. New problems in the noun, adjective, etc., are intro- 
duced. The problem, for example, of the appearance of -en on 
an adjective not preceded by a limiting adjective in the genitive 
singular, masculine and neuter, instead of the expected -es 
(veinen Wassers), is not treated until the third year. This 
construction is of low frequency and has no place in a study of 
the fundamentals of the language.® 

It is believed that a grammar of this type will achieve two 
definite results: greater facility on the part of the student in 
handling the language and a decrease in the forgetting rate by 
the following year. As in any teaching problem, our task in 
the teaching of German is to set our goal and to make sure that 
our teaching is directed toward it. Our goal must be clearly 
defined. It must be the teaching of German to the student, not 
merely the endeavor to cover a certain amount of grammatical 
material. 





6This fact is recognized by S. L. Sharp and F. W. Strothman, Ger- 
man Reading Grammar, revised edn. (Boston, 1955), p. 52. 

























SECOND LANGUAGE COMPOSITION TEACHING 
AT THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


Edward T. Erazmus 
University of Michigan 


With the emphasis among linguists in second language teach- 
ing on the oral-aural approach, the attention given to composi- 
tion work has been negligible. The neglect is understandable 
for first things come first but it is to be recalled that Fries 
has said, "In the first stage of learning a new language, the 
end is that the basic structural patterns, with a limited vo- 
cabulary, are to be learned so well that they can be produced 
orally, automatically, and without hesitation, when the learner 
is confronted with the appropriate situation. To the accomplish- 
ment of this end, not only oral practice is used but also every 
other means of learning, including writing and reading.""' Then 
follows the admonition, "After the first stage of language learn- 
ing in accord with this approach the teacher or the student may 
devote himself entirely to reading and writing." From these 
remarks it can be gathered that composition together with read- 
ing can play a relevant role in the second language learning 
process. It is also clear that an initial oral stage should be 
well under way if not completed before formal composition 
work begins. ° 

The term composition in this discussion will be taken to 
mean "free composition," that is, an original discourse created 
by the student about some given subject matter. Further, this 
discussion will assume that the learners are adults of the 
freshman college level type, or, in other words, the typical 
foreign student who has come to the States to receive or extend 
his college education. With a good oral course completed or 
well in progress—and this involves a basic vocabulary and all 
of the basic structures—the student is ready for formal com- 
position work. 





ICharles C. Fries, "American Linguistics and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, '"' Language Learning, VI (1955), p. 10. 

2Fries, p. 10. 

3A similar point of view appears in a policy statement, "On Foreign 
Language Teaching," in PMLA, LXXIV (Sept. 1959), vi. 
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The linguistic condition of the intermediate student (one who 
has completed an oral course) indicates that he has a working 
familiarity with the basic vocabulary and the basic structures of 
the language. If his learning takes place largely under aca- 
demic conditions, his control of the language will naturally be 
somewhat passive, artificial, and limited. The object of an 
intensive course, for example, is to get the student through the 
basic patterns of the language with the greatest speed possible. 
Likewise, since academic time is extremely limited, the pat- 
terns are practiced under strictly controlled stimulus conditions, 
resulting in a good but narrow control of the language even 
though all the work is done orally. There simply isn't time to 
deviate very much from the model sentences and patterns being 
taught. The learning under these conditions can be very rapid 
and extensive with regard to the number of patterns learned but 
the lack of flexibility and depth in pattern usage is evident. 
Written free composition can function as an effort in the aca- 
demic situation to reinforce the work of the oral method and to 
extend the language control of the student. It is one of the best 
forms of closely observed language production. The student 
must reuse the patterns he has learned for his own communica- 
tion purposes and this under complete observation of the teacher, 
for his written work is a faithful record of his usage. 

When a student has reached the intermediate stage in learn- 
ing a second language, there are four major problems confront- 
ing him in his attempts at composition. The first and most 
important of these is his limited ability with the language he is 
learning. There is no way to overcome this lack except by 
continued intensive work. The next large problem is interfer - 
ence in the use of the language from his own native language 
patterns. This is a well-known and well-described phenomenon. 
The interference decreases in proportion to the amount of ex- 
posure to the second language. The third large problem--and 
this has a direct effect on his composition style—is the inter- 
ference of the stylistic and cultural literary expression patterns 
of his native language. Another difficulty, and this one is not 
linguistic, is that the student may have had little exposure to 
free composition in his native culture, making it a relatively 
unique experience. These difficulties conspire to make the first 
spontaneous composition efforts of the student appear childish, 
awkward, and full of grammatical errors. If by chance the 
student has a good control of the language, his efforts may 
have, depending on his background, the quality of being verbose, 
insincere, and filled with wordy, over-long sentences —features 
which are likely to be a reflex of his native manner of educated 
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expression. If a rational view of the linguistic situation is 
taken, all of these limitations are completely predictable and 
should not offer the language teacher a reason for despair. The 
question which is most relevant is how to get:these students to 
achieve an acceptable production of the written language in the 
most efficient and quickest manner. 

When a student enters an intermediate program after com- 
pleting a basic oral course there may be some hesitation on the 
part of the teachers to begin composition writing. The continu- 
ing lack in the oral production of the student may encourage a 
tendency to postpone free composition and concentrate on oral 
practice and the writing of various types of exercises which 
are intended to strengthen control of the oral patterns being 
taught. Some teachers may feel that the student's written work 
tends to be better than his oral work and on this account oral 
work should take precedence. While the oral method is without 
question the most efficient way of teaching a second language, it 
would be a disserivce to the student to postpone the benefits 
which can accure to him from free composition practice at this 
stage. It is also felt that proceeding through a program of 
graded writing involving such matters as paraphrasing, précis 
writing and other forms of imitative writing is a slow method 
of development and can be dispensed with in an intensive pro- 
gram. A suitable language program at the intermediate level 
would consist of continued controlled oral practice together with 
composition practice and work in reading. 

To make free composition a useful instrument in the lan- 
guage development of the student, certain practical considera- 
tions have to be met. The first of these is that composition 
must be produced in great quantities to be effective. This fol- 
lows the dictum of all language teaching that the establishment 
of language patterns as habits requires of the learner extensive 
practice in the features he is trying to learn. Facility with 
written forms of language and with patterns in general will be 
in direct proportion to the amount of usage they receive. This 
intensive production can be described in terms of the end prod- 
uct which it is intended to achieve, that is, fluency in written 
expression. By fluency in this context will be meant the abil- 
ity of the student to produce a sustained discourse of some 
length on a subject familiar to him, in good informal prose, in 
a short period of time, with an adequate vocabulary and cor- 
rect sentence patterns. For the foreign student to achieve this 
goal of fluency working under his linguistic handicaps, it is 
obvious that a reorientation from conventional composition teach- 
ing practice has to take place. The goals and forms of moti- 
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vation which are presented to the student must be consistent 
with the linguistic capacity of the student. To speak of aesthetic 
values and style and such concepts as unity, logical development, 
and organization when the student is struggling to produce basic 
sentence patterns correctly with an adequate vocabulary is a 
loss of time. A different set of values for composition must 
prevail in this teaching situation. 

Since the linguistic condition of the student is known and 
his limitations in the composition area can be predicted, the 
teacher should be prepared to receive poor copy in the initial 
stages. In language teaching we know, for example, that errors 
in pronunciation are due to the interference of the native pho- 
nemic system and are not a reflection of the student's intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and cooperation. This natural resistance to 
the new system is overcome by long hours of practice and the 
intelligent application of accumulated linguistic knowledge to 
the factors involved. Likewise, the poor effort of the student 
in his composition work is a reflex of his limited control of the 
language and cannot be interpreted as a lack of intelligence or 
capability. He enlarges his doman in written expression by 
extended use and practice under supervision. For this reason 
the student has to be pushed and motivated to produce exten- 
sively with little regard to the number and type of errors and 
infelicities he may make. These are corrected as they appear 
with the proper grammatical rationalization provided by the 
teacher. At a later stage the student should be able to diag- 
nose his own errors. Under the program of fluency it is more 
important to have the student produce large quantities of ma- 
terial than to produce perfect copy. A high incidence of errors 
is not a cause for alarm. Errors and lapses are viewed as a 
consequence of the student's reaching into unfamiliar territory, 
using new complexes of vocabulary items and structures which 
he had probably never encountered before. It is quite natural 
that there should be awkward expressions, misused vocabulary 
terms and lapses in grammatical structure. But every new 
use of a vocabulary item, a variation in syntactical sequence, 
or a different structural combination is an enrichment of his 
language experience and an incorporation into his active language 
control of a new range of morphemes and their distribution. 
This is worth the errors that he makes. The next time he goes 
over similar territory he will do so with greater security and 
ease and with fewer mistakes. Continued extensive writing will 
do much toward establishing the written form of expression as 
an automatic habit. The same phenomenon is constantly hap- 
pening in his oral use of language. However, written produc- 
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tion makes greater demands upon the language potential of the 
user. This is considering the matter simply from the view of 
language involvement and does not include such matters as style, 
discourse content, and organization which are complexities on 
an entirely different level. 

To achieve the goal of fluency certain precautions must be 
taken in the handling of student motivation. Fluency goals are 
not reached if students are spending long periods of time com- 
posing model compositions of 100 or 200 words in length. To 
demand perfection at this point is to put a limitation on language 
experience. Hence, the student is told frankly that a premium 
is placed on production, that his incidence of errors will be 
high and that he should write rapidly with little revision or 
recomposition, leaving the difficulties that he encounters in ex- 
pression and syntax to the teacher. He is told further that it 
is much better to produce a 500 word composition than a 200 
word composition and that a 1,000 word composition is much 
better than a 500 word one, etc. In the system of values that 
are projected, greatest emphasis is placed on length and the 
student is not devalued for the errors he makes. Nevertheless, 
the errors are pointed out very firmly and completely and he 
is told how he can overcome them, but he himself receives no 
discredit. As the students develop fluency, gradual pressure 
can be applied for more perfect copy. During classroom periods 
major student siructural (and mechanical) errors will be dis- 
cussed. Concurrent with such discussion should be a program 
of systematic grammar review as a part of the classroom ac- 
tivity. It is envisioned that eventually the teacher will be aided 
in his correction task by a codification of the major writing 
errors of the students. Such a codification, it is expected, will 
be based on a comparison of the structures of English and the 
native language of the student. Mechanics (spelling, punctua- 
tion, etc.) are secondary to language development and should 
not be used to bludgeon the student into submissiveness. Time 
permitting, mechanics can be treated briefly and systematically 
but the more technical aspects should be left for later English 
courses. 

A further step in the promotion of fluency is the assign- 
ment and handling of subject content. The subject content of 
the composition is selected to fall within the personal experi- 
ence of the student. Since an individual knows best his per- 
sonal experiences and can describe them with the greatest ease, 
this forms the subject area that is most suitable to the fluency 
program. The foreign student, in that he is a representative 
of another culture, will have many interesting experiences inthe 
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area of culture contact. This provides a large source of sub- 
jects for discourse which is easily exploited. Further, the 
student is informed that he is a unique personality, different 
from any other personality in the world and that if he describes 
his experiences honestly, completely and directly without ex- 
aggeration and clichés, without trying to be "'cute'' or pedantic, 
his discourse will be of interest to his reader. This relieves 
the student of trying to live up to some misconceived literary 
standards and practices. Thus, a new set of values are of- 
fered to replace the complicated models of logical development, 
unity and coherence which are usually projected before the com- 
position student. Interest and adequacy of treatment are the 
primary values in the area of content and organization. Inter- 
est replaces the more formal demand for sophisticated subject 
matter, and adequacy of treatment and completeness of informa- 
tion replace logical and coherent development. In describing 
features of his culture or making cultural comparisons, the 
foreign student can be aided by providing him with certain ele- 
mentary analytical and descriptive concepts which are familiar 
in linguistic analysis. Examples of such analytical procedures 
can be found in Chapter 6, "How To Compare Two Cultures," 
of Robert Lado's book, Linguistics Across Cultures .‘ This 
involves the breaking down of any phenomenon into its features 
of meaning, distribution, and form, following the theory of Pike.® 
Such an objective design will help the student provide maximum 
information about the subject he is treating, insuring that the 
description will be full and complete. 

Another feature of the fluency program is the emphasis 
placed on rapid writing. In both his impromptus and in his 
homework compositions the student should be encouraged to 
write as rapidly as possible. As indicated above full informa- 
tion is the predominating criterion. With the de-emphasis on 
errors and stylistics, the student can write freely without the 
inhibitions often attending composition writing. He can even 
be told to limit the amount of time spent on his homework com- 
positions so long as he produces adequately, thus freeing his 
time for other academic work. By handling large amounts of 
material in a short period of time with full information, the 
student will eventually sophisticate himself in the organization 
and handling of material. Under the program of fluency it fol- 








4(Ann Arbor, 1957). 
5Stated in Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior, Part I, preliminary ed. (Glendale, Calif., 1954). 
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lows that rewriting of compositions is of dubious value since it 
punishes the student who produces a great deal and rewards 
the student who writes briefly. 

In the evaluation of the fluency program the total effect of 
the language process should be kept in mind. Language is a 
self-correcting and self-expanding system and the more that it 
is used the greater the facility there is in the use of it. At 
the primary level of instruction, that is, the oral level, the 
student is given, besides training in the sound system, intensive 
practice with basic grammatical structures and a limited vo- 
cabulary. He can become fluent within these limits but it is 
obvious that instruction cannot stop at this point. The objec- 
tive is to increase fluency at increasingly higher levels of com- 
plexity until the student reaches the point where he can function 
with ease and skill at the social, economic, and academic level 
in which he intends to move. Hence, the aim at any level is 
to achieve fluency as rapidly as possible. This applies to writ- 
ten as well as to oral use of the language. The fact that this 
fluency is being controlled and observed by competent teachers 
will help to guarantee that non-native habits will be eliminated 
as they appear. To insist on perfection at any level is to in- 
hibit fluency and to deny the student the benefits of expanding 
language experience. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the primary end of the 
intermediate compusition program is to strengthen and expand 
the student's productive control of language by the formal ex- 
ercise of free composition. As in all language learning, the 
principle of extensive practice must apply for the student to 
achieve maximum control of the language patterns and of the 
medium of expression, that is, writing. To obtain maximum 
benefits, the student should be properly motivated and this means 
a reordering of the conventional teaching aims to suit the lin- 
guistic condition of the student and the linguistic goals that are 
sought. These goals are best expressed in the concept of flu- 
ency. In the practical area this means a restudy and re-evalu- 
ation of the elements that go into composition writing and pro- 
jecting them so that they will offer the least resistance to maxi- 
mum production. Under conditions of fluency the intermediate 
student will be doing the most for his present linguistic de- 
velopment and for his future academic wo <. 























THE GIFT OF TONGUES: A NATIONAL CHALLENGE! 


William F. Marquardt 
New York University 


Colonel Kraus, fellow ALS faculty members, today's dis- 
tinguished graduates, ladies and gentlemen: 

As I stand here and look over this group of young and not- 
so-young men about to step out and bandy words with people 
from all corners of the earth in languages that many persons 
outside of these walls haven't even heard of—Chinese, Indonesian, 
Korean, Thai, Vietnamese, Arabic, Czech, Greek, Hungarian, 
Slovene, Turkish and Russian—I can't help wondering what a 
certain superintendent of schools of a bygone era would think 
of this commencement. This educator believed that the func- 
tion of education was to teach young people the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, an attainment for which, in his opinion, 
the study of foreign languages was useless. He clinched his 
argument with the following statement: "If the English language 
was good enough for Jesus Christ, it's good enough for me.''? 

But by and large people in this country no longer think that 
English is the only language worth knowing. Even the man on 
the street believes overwhelmingly that the isolationism of the 
pre-World War II era would make the U.S. a dead duck in no 
time and that the general ignorance of foreign languages through- 
out the country does, in fact, isolate us from the thinking and 
friendship of other peoples. Roper polls dating back as far 
as 1953 show that over 70 percent of the people were convinced 
that the only safe course for the U.S. was greater participa- 
tion in international activities and more learning of the lan-—- 





1 This paper was originally delivered on June 5, 1959, in Monterey, 
California, before the graduating class of the U.S. Army Language School, 
to which the author is consultant and academic adviser. Because of the 
inherent interest in the author's point of view, the speech is presented 
here in its original form, although somewhat abridged and documented 
for publication. ED. ] 

2Quoted in W. R. Parker, The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 

guages, Revised ed. (Washington, D.C., 1957), pp. 74-75. 
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gauges needed for direct contact with the people of other coun- 
tries. 

This general awakening on the part of the American people 
is not accidental. The sending of about 20,000,000 soldiers 
abroad since World War II, the tremendous expansion of U.S. 
trade and investments abroad, the sending of technicians, doc- 
tors, and teachers abroad on hundreds of private and govern- 
ment programs, the creation of defense pacts such as NATO 
and SEATO, the expansion of our activities in the U.N. and 
UNESCO, the annual increase in international conferences, and 
the presence of more than 50,000 foreign students in American 
universities each year, have made our people feel that what- 
ever value political and linguistic isolation once had, it cer- 
tainly has none now. 

Last year Congress responded to the vague feelings of un- 
rest of the millions and the more precisely phrased warnings 
of government, military, business, and educational leaders of 
recent years by passing the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Many people think this Act was Sputnik-inspired. It is 
true that the Act aimed at improvement in the teaching of science 
and mathematics in the public schools, as well as language, and 
that the attention given to these areas may have been Sputnik- 
inspired. 

But there is indication that in the area of foreign languages 
the thinking of the people who wanted something done about the 
teaching of them had crystallized long before Sputnik. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
talking at the General Foreign Languages Session of annual 
meeting of MLA on 29 December 1958, gives this inside infor- 
mation about what happened in the writing of the Act: 


"IT want to state a fact that constitutes for you an un- 
precedented opportunity and challenge. That fact is that 
Title VI of the Education Act had a charmed life. Its word- 
ing never got substantially modified at any point. It is the 
only one of the ten titles in the Act which rode serenely 
through all the hearings, all the debates, without real op- 
position, and that's not all the story. Actually it aroused 
so much enthusiasm, so much real concern, that the Con- 
gress wrote into some of the other titles various provisions 
for the improvements of foreign language teaching." : 





3The Purpose and Legislative History of the Foreign Language Titles 
in the National Defense Education Act, 1958, PMLA, LXXIV (May 1959), 
50. 
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The main provisions of Title VI are three language develop- 
ment programs. One is designed to train teachers of modern 
foreign languages for elementary or secondary schools. The 
second is designed "to improve the teaching of foreign languages 
that are not now commonly taught in the United States, or not 
taught at all." The third program is designed to foster re- 
search on teaching methods and materials. 

It is in respect to the second program that the Army Lan- 
guage School and the present graduating class are important. 
Ever since 1941 the Army Language School has been specializ- 
ing in turning out speakers of languages "not now commonly 
taught in the United States." The total number of graduates 
from the school to date is more than 24,000. Most of these, 
like today's graduating class, were speakers of these uncom- 
mon languages. Only Russian, of the languages here repre- 
sented, is taught to any extent elsewhere in the U.S., and Rus- 
sian has become a major interest in our schools only within the 
past few years. Senator Hubert Humphrey points out in a re- 
cent report on the Federal Government's Foreign Language Train- 
ing Programs that even in the case of Russian, in spite of the 
sense of urgency due to our intense competition with Commun- 
ism, less than 10,000 Americans (including students) can read 
Russian, whereas more than 10,000,000 Russians can read 
English’ 

The 24,000 graduates of the Army Language School, along 
with the lesser number from the Foreign Service Institute, the 
Navy Language School and from language programs in the U.S. 
colleges and universities have done much to disprove a bit of 
folklore that is still very widespread. Without the clear refu- 
tation of it, Title VI of the Education Act might not have the 
form it has today. It is the belief that Americans don't learn 
foreign languages as easily as people of other countries do. 
Having lived in Japan and Colombia and traveled in Europe and 
Asia as well, I can attest to the widespread tendency among 
Americans living abroad to use this bit of folklore as an excuse 
for their inability to speak the language of the country they are 
living in. There's the well-known story of the astonishment of 
the American dowager in France that even the little children 
there were able to speak French. It always gave me a great 
lift whenever I met an Army Language School or Navy Language 





4Report of the Committee on Government Operations, U. S. Senate, 
"The Federal Government's Foreign Language Programs," U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, April 7, 1959, p. III. 
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School graduate abroad who was a walking refutation of the no- 
tion that Americans couldn't or wouldn't learn the uncommon 
languages. 

But this refutation has sometimes been too effective. Wit- 
ness this ad by a well-known commercial producer of language 
courses: 


"Here's a quickie course in [Russian] that will have you 
talking like a native in no time! Each lesson takes only 
11/2 minutes and there are only 12 lessons in all. It's 
the very same method used by the Army!" . 


I don't think Professor Malbin's class with which I have spent 
several hours slugging out some of the intricacies of Russian 
structure would be happy to learn that the Army has such a 
method and hasn't been letting them in on it. 

If the Army Language School can point with pride to the 
part it has played in bringing into being Title VI of the Educa- 
tion Act, the present graduating class ought also to recognize 
the special responsibilities that it bears in graduating at this 
hour. The responsibilities are three fold. 

The first is to the Army Language School upon which all 
eyes are focused as they have never been before. With 
$15,000,000 now available annually to the schools and univer- 
sities for the development of language programs where before 
a mere $235,000 had been spent in six years by the Modern 
Language Program of the MLA, there will be intense jockeying 
for position among the different institutions and advocates of 
different language teaching methods. The Army Language School 
methods will be scrutinized from all directions. In the month 
that I have been here sitting in some of the classes, talking to 
the students, and consulting with the professors, I have come 
to see that there is an affection among the students for this 
school and a faith in its staff and its methods. The great 
moments so many of you new Russians here experienced learn- 
ing and sharing the stirring Russian songs with the people of 
Monterey and other cities, the satisfactions all of you felt in 
finding yourselves able to probe deeper and deeper into the 
thinking of your Thai, Turkish, Arabic, or Greek professors, 
the thrill you felt when you suddenly realized that you had pene- 
trated the language curtain—these things have made the Army 
Language School an unforgettable experience for you. The best 
service you can render it in return in these uncertain times is 





5Quoted in Parker, p. 105. 
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to keep increasing your command of the language you have 
learned and your understanding of the people who speak it. 
The best proof of the value of a language program is graduates 
seeking out opportunities to perfect themselves in the language 
and using it constantly to bridge their world and that of the 
people they have learned to speak with. 

The next responsibility you have is to your country. Dr. 
William R. Parker, Chief of the new Language Development 
Program which was brought into being by the Educational Act, 
published a book two years ago entitled The National Interest 
and Foreign Languages. In this book he piles up fact after 
fact illustrating how in almost every conceivable area American 
interests are suffering from lack of language ability in critical 
times. Perhaps one of you here will someday prevent a recur- 
rence of the following situation quoted in it from Harold Martin's 
column of October 4, 1953. 


"I've spent many a harrassed hour in foreign lands, 
blocked at every turn because I could not speak the lan- 
guage. That was merely inconvenience. But it can lead 
to tragedy, too. For I saw a kattalion bloodied once be- 
cause nobody could understand what an excited Korean was 
trying to say--that a strong Red force was lying in ambush 
just beyond the hill." ° 


Only two months ago in the report mentioned before in 
which Senator Humphrey refers to the Army Language School as 
"the military's finest training institute,'' he says, 


"The exigencies of the situation demand that immediate 
emphasis be given to improving the language fluency of our 
foreign service officers, our military personnel, the mem- 
bers of our economic missions, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of others who are serving U.S. interests abroad. This 
is of the highest urgency because these skills are needed— 
not tomorrow—but now."'’ 


The final responsibility you graduates have is to yourselves. 
The English writer, George Eliot, observed that "the reward 
of one duty is the power to fulfill another.'' The reward for 
the duty you have just completed is the tremendous capacity 
you have acquired, in addition to being of service to the Army 
Language School and to your country, to grow personally. To 





6parker, p. 74. 
7"The Federal Government's Foreign Language Programs," p. VI. 
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refuse that opportunity is as wrong as to refuse to serve your 
country. 

Those of you who are lucky enough to be sent without delay 
to the country whose language you have studied have a rich ex- 
perience in store for you. Everywhere you will find people 
opening their hearts to you because you are a stranger in their 
land--an American—speaking their language. Your days will be 
sunny, like those reflected in the following passage taken from 
an essay by a Chinese student at the University of Washington 
published in The Foreign Student Speaks, a journal I edit: 


"Another thing I liked about being an American student 
was that I often received pleasant smiles around the cam- 
pus, not only from professors but also from students whom 
I had never met. Someone was always smiling at me and 
saying, 'Hi' to me, even the milkman, the mailman, and 
the garbage collector. They would all say, 'Good morn- 
ing. How are you?' to me. I will never forget these 
friendly smiles." 


For those of you who are a bit astonished at this profusion 
of smiles from Americans, I must add that this Chinese student 
was a very pretty girl, one of the prettiest girls I have ever 
seen, and that few of you here are likely to do as well. 

But even though you don't coax out the big smiles you should 
at least try to avoid the experience that another foreign visitor 
of a bygone era had. Oscar Wilde, the English writer famed 
for his wit, complained to a young woman while on a visit to 
America that the U.S. lacked antiquities and curiosities. The 
American girl replied, "We shall have the antiquities in time; 
the curiosities we are currently importing." 

There are three injunctions that I would like to give to 
those of you who go abroad. One of them is merely a repeti- 
tion of the advice that Mr. Ruddock gave the previous graduating 
class: don't let the foreigner talk English to you; make him 
talk his own language. But don't be pigheaded about it. If after 
a half hour of you talking, say Japanese, and he talking English, 
as happened to me often on the trains in Japan, he shows no 
signs of tiring, give in. He's probably a student with a big oral 
exam in English coming up tomorrow. 

The second is, don't get yourself tied up too tightly with 
the inevitable colony of Americans. I have heard of Americans 
with training in Japanese who actually got rusty in the language 
while in Japan because they were always surrounded by Ameri- 
cans. Keep your association with Americans down to the mini- 
mum. Your job, as well as that of the other Americans there, 
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is to soak up every last drop of the culture of your hosts and 
to make true friends of them. If you do, the returns to you 
and your country will be great; not only will you grow in sensi- 
tivity to shades of feeling, in tolerance, in objectivity, as well 
as in proficiency in the language, but you will also be able to 
view your own country with a broader perspective and bring 
greater wisdom to the solution of its problems. 

A third injunction is make yourself an interpreter to Ameri- 
cans of the culture of the people whose language you speak. 
Whatever you find beautiful, whatever you find efficient or prac- 
tical, whatever you find inspiring among the people you live with, 
share it with as wide an American audience as possible. Ameri- 
cans know far too little about the strengths of other people and 
hence generally have an exaggerated notion of their own strength. 

Nothing will endear you to the people you live with more 
than your helping them share the things they cherish with your 
people. The deepest-rooted desire of people everywhere, Com- 
munist successes with materialistic doctrines notwithstanding, is 
to share their greatest spiritual possessions. We Americans 
have driven ourselves hard to share our magnificent spiritual 
possession—democracy--with the rest of the world. We must 
not forget that other peoples have great spiritual values, too, 
and we must let them share them with us. 

When word got around in Japan that I was translating a 
Japanese best-selling novel that was gently satirical toward the 
American occupation, I was deluged with attention, with offers 
of help, with advice, with items that might be of interest. Be- 
fore long I was translating a second novel with a team of stu- 
dents and professors constantly at hand to push the work for- 
ward faster. One of the novels, Love and Death, has already 
been published (Twayne Publishers, Inc., New York) and the 
second has been accepted for publication. 

A more recent experience in Cartagena, Colombia, also 
illustrates this point. In the shadow of an ancient fort there 
stands a monument visited every year by thousands of tourists. 
It is a huge pair of bronze shoes with a bronze slab on which 
is inscribed a sonnet by a famous Cartagena poet. The sonnet 
is in Spanish. I decided that it ought to be translated into 
English verse so that English-speaking tourists could get the 
full flavor of the way the Cartageneyros look at their betrayal of 
their glorious heritage. 1 showed my rough translation to a 
friend who is a columunist on the leading paper there. She 
published it without my knowledge before I could polish it, ac- 
companied by a proposal that it be placed permanently on a 
plaque beside the bronze original. Four days later the second 
largest newspaper printed even more prominently, along with 
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my picture, a revised version of the translation. The few 
hours' effort involved in the translation brought me much more 
attention than eight months' hard work as a language technician 
at the University of Cartagena had. Before, I had walked the 
streets in anonymity; afterward, people stopped me to talk about 
Colombian literature and culture, and complete strangers pre- 
sented me with copies of hard-to-get books by Colombian writers. 

If the experience of those of you who are slated to go im- 
mediately to the country you are trained for is certain to be 
rich, those of you who are not so lucky need not consider the 
time spent learning your language wasted. It is almost certain 
in this dynamic age that everyone of you will go somewhere 
abroad in the next five years. Linguists claim that learning a 
second foreign language is infinitely easier and faster than the 
first. If you new Turks should suddenly find yourselves in Rus- 
sia, you have the know-how for learning Russian in half the time 
you spent learning Turkish. Furthermore, you will find that 
wherever you are there will be many persons who speak two or 
three languages, one of which is likely to be the language you 
have learned. 

Even if your fate is never to leave the state of California, 
you can grow in the language you have learned right here. In 
Los Angeles and San Francisco and many other Californian cities 
you can find persons daily who are native speakers of your new 
language and who would be grateful for the chance to reveal 
themselves more completely to an appreciative American. Cali- 
fornia has a good share of the 50,000 foreign students from 
every conceivable country of the world who come to the U.S. 
every year. Many a one of them needs reassurance that his 
people mean something to Americans—a reassurance he can 
get only from finding some Americans speaking his language. 

I'd like to conclude with one of Dr. Parker's stories: 

"Once upon a time there was an American who met a 
foreigner who knew no English. After futile attempts at 
communication, they eyed each other sullenly, suspiciously. 

Out of his subconscious the American desperately plucked 

a few phrases of the other man's language and spoke them, 

clumsily, quite irrelevantly. The foreigner's face lit up. 

Shyly he responded with the one word of English he knew. 

They grinned at each other, and shook hands. Afterwards 

the American wondered why the only word of English the 

foreigner knew was '‘friend.'''® 








8parker, p- 128. 
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THE ORAL APPROACH WITH LARGE CLASSES 


Russell N. Campbell 
University of Michigan 


"Your methods may be all right for small classes, but 
what do you do with classes of forty-five students?" 

"Il understand and like your approach, but how can I get 
participation from a class the size of mine? I don't know who's 
repeating or who understands. I can't hear who's making mis- 
takes." 

"I can't have choral repetition with nearly fifty students in 
my class. It would disturb the whole school." 

The list of such quotations could continue for page after 
page. They come from teachers of English all over the world 
who have heard of the oral approach! to language teaching. Most 
of them are teachers in secondary schools. Because of short- 
ages of teachers and classrooms, and the ever increasing num- 
ber of students, nearly every one of them has the same com- 
plaint, "huge classes."" It seems that we can adequately pre- 
sent the case for the oral approach and its efficient scientific 
methods. However, until we can answer such questions as 
those above, our theories fall on many a polite but dubious ear. 
Indeed, after visiting schools where every classroom is packed 
with students (anywhere from thirty-five to sixty) one can ap- 
preciate the teacher's hesitating to teach pronunciation, gram- 
mar, vocabulary and pattern practice orally to such overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

What I have to propose to teachers of these large classes 
is not new, nor is it exotic—it is simply a practical plan that 
has shown good results in large classes in Thailand and two 
countries in Latin America. 

Before going into this plan I would like to say that experi- 
ence in the English Language Institute of the University of Michi- 
gan has shown that a class of ten to twelve students of similar 
language background and proficiency in English provides a highly 
effective situation for the teaching of English with the oral 





Inoral approach" here and throughout the article is used as C.C. 
Fries describes it on pages six through ten in his Teaching and Learn- 
ing English as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor, 1954). 
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approach. With a group of this size individual and choral repeti- 
tion of oral grammar drills, pattern practice, and pronunciation 
drills can be carried out with maximum opportunity for the stu- 
dents to develop the language habits that constitute the learning 
of a second language. This means (ideally) that during eighty- 
five percent of the class period the students are actively en- 
gaged in learning the new language habits by controlled oral 
drills. Only fifteen percent of the time is given over to the 
teacher explaining grammar "rules," demonstrating contrasts, 
setting the patterns, or otherwise taking class time to teach 
about the language rather than develop the new skills in produc - 
ing and understanding the language on the part of the students. 

How can we get this ideal situation in our bulging class of 
fifty? Actually we can not. We can approximate it, however, 
and the results are so superior to those gained by the slow, 
plodding, "translating,"" "grammar explaining'' methods used in 
most English teaching classes throughout the world, that an ap- 
proximation is truly a remarkable advancement. It is so re- 
markable that, with rare exceptions, it makes the difference be- 
tween producing students with some control of the phonological 
and grammatical structures of the new language and producing 
students who have spent year after year in language courses, 
only to finish with a negligible control of any aspect of the new 
language. 

The solution, then, that we have found to be successful is 
this. Ina class of the size found to be usual in many countries, 
we can divide the class into groups of six to ten students each, 
and each of these groups is conditioned by the teacher to react 
and respond as one student. A class of fifty students can be 
divided as indicated in the following diagram: 
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This division, or any similar division, depending upon the physi- 
cal shape of the room and arrangement of the seats, would be 
made at the beginning of the course and the students of each 
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THE ORAL APPROACH WITH LARGE CLASSES 43 
group made aware that they are members of Group 1,2,3,4,5, 
6,7, or 8. 

Although at first this division may seem awkward, and some 
individuals within the groups may hesitate to respond as part of 
the group (just as they would if they were called upon to re- 
spond as individuals), these groups soon learn to react as a unit 
and the class runs smoothly, either when called on in order— 
Group 1, Group 2, Group 3, etc.—or at random by group num- 
ber. 

If the reader has ever observed a traditional class of this 
size, he knows that the usual class room procedure, except for 
silent reading, copying from textbooks, or written translation 
work, consists of the teacher "explaining" grammar rules and 
proceeding through exercises calling on one student at a time 
while the remaining forty-eight or forty-nine await their turns 
(or perhaps, sit hoping the teacher will not have time to get to 
them at all that day). The best that can be hoped for in this 
type of teaching, is that each student, in one class hour, might 
have the opportunity to translate one line, or read a line or two 
from a book. Even this is seldom realized. The possibility 
that any new language habits will be developed under these cir- 
cumstances is remote. 

The oral approach will give every student a minimum of 
fifteen to twenty minutes practice in speaking the new language 
during a single class period. If mass choral repetition will 
interfere with other classes, it can be limited to choral repeti- 
tion by groups. If fifty voices repeating together do not bother 
the rest of the school, then the percentage of time the students 
are actually speaking is increased and repetitions by groups will 
be used for testing the results of previous presentations, just 
as is done in our ideal class of twelve students. In either case, 
whether it be fifteen minutes or forty minutes of participation 
on the part of every student, it is a vast improvement over the 
minute or two he has had under present circumstances. 

With reference to oral testing, a teacher might have diffi- 
culty in isolating a mispronunciation or an incorrect repetition 
of a pattern in a group of fifty pupils reciting together. How- 
ever, these things are easily and quickly picked out from a 
group of six, eight or even twelve students. After a pattern 
has been presented and drilled en masse, it can be effectively 
checked by going from group to group with test drills. 

In arranging pupils, frequent rearrangement is suggested to 
keep the groups as homogeneous as possible; i.e., if in Group 
5 there are two very bright students and four slower ones, the 
slower students will always follow the two brighter ones. They 
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will usually be a half beat behind, waiting for the brighter stu- 
dents to give the cue to the response called for. If all in the 
group learn at about the same rate, they will have to depend 
more on themselves for responses. It will also save a great 
deal of time if the slower students are put together in one 
group. It is likely that on any given problem they will all 
have the same difficulty and need additional repetitions from the 
teacher. If there is a slow student in each of the groups, then 
the teacher will have to give extra repetitions for the one slow 
student in each group. If they are grouped together, the teacher 
can concentrate on all of them at the same time and the other 
groups can be dealt with more quickly. 
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To demonstrate this, in Figure 2, the solid circles repre- 
sent the slower students. If left in their original groups, as in 
Figure 2, the teacher will have to pause and "help" these stu- 
dents in Groups 1,2,4,6,7 and 8, after the other members of 
those groups have responded adequately. On the other hand if 
the six slow students are put in one group, as in Figure 3, the 
teacher can help all of them with the same problem at the same 
time, and time will be greatly economized. 

Obviously with every student participating for such a large 
percentage of the class time, each student will be more alert 
and attentive to the material being presented and drilled than 
when the older type of classroom procedures are used. Chang- 
ing the routine by calling on the groups at random, rather than 
always in consecutive order, forces the students to remain at- 
tentive and helps to keep them interested. 
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The major tasks—or the keys to success—in using the oral 
approach with such a division of students, are getting the groups 
to function as a unit and the teacher's developing the ability to 
hear the individual voices in group response so that slow stu- 
dents may be detected and urged on and incorrect responses 
may be heard and corrected. 

The following three examples, one in pronunciation, one in 
grammar, and one in vocabulary, show how oral-type drills can 
be presented and conducted with a class as large as fifty stu- 
dents. (A study of the English Language Institute Vocabulary, 
Patiern Practice, Pronunciation, and Sentence Patterns books 
will give hundreds of other drills that can be used with this kind 
of arrangement). 


1. Pronunciation: Recognition drill for [e] and [¢] contrast. 
































T: met-mate: are these Teacher 
the same or different ? T: tale-tale 
Grp. 1: (in unison) 1 5 Grp.5: same 
different. 
T: bet-bait? T: fed-fed 
Grp.2: (in unison) 2 6 Grp.6: same 
different. 
T: let-let 3 7 T: laid-led 
Grp.3: same. Grp.7: same 
T: pen-pain 4 8 T: paper-pepper 
Grp.4: different Grp.7: different 
Fig. 4 


The teacher would continue this drill, calling on the groups in 
order or at random, until all of the students hear the differ - 
ence readily, then proceed to teach the production of these 
sounds. 
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2. Grammar: 


T: He gave the book to John: 
Grp.1: He gave the book to 
him. (in unison) 


T: He gave the book to Mary: 


Grp.2: He gave the book to 
her. 


T: John. 
Grp.3: He gave the book to 
him. 
T: Mary. 
Grp.4: He gave the book to 
her. 


Again the teacher would repeat the drill pointing 
on the groups until the use of him, her, 


becomes automatic. 


3. Vocabulary: 


T: What time is it? 
Grp.1: (seeing hour set by 
the teacher) 

It's two o'clock. 


Grp.1: What time is it? 
Grp.2: (new setting). It's 
three o'clock. 


Grp.2: What time is it? 
Grp.3: It's six o'clock. 
Grp.3: What time is it? 
4 
4 


: It's five o'clock. 
: What time is it? 


Grp. 
Grp. 
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Teacher 





























Fig. 5 


Expressions of telling time. 





Teacher 



































1& 2 
Oral drill of him, her, and them. 


B 
Grp. 5: 


and them 






John and Mary. 
He gave the book 
to them. 


: Mary. 
Grp. 6: 


He gave the book 
to her. 


> Johnvand Mary. 
Grp.7: 


He gave the book 
to him. 


: John and Mary. 
Grp.8: 


He gave the book 
to them. 


to or calling 
in this frame 


(Teacher equipped 
with a clock with movable hands.) 


Grp. 
Grp. 


Grp. 


Grp. 
Grp. 


Grp. 
Grp. 


co 


: It's nine o'clock. 
: What time is it? 


: It's four o'clock. 


What time is it? 


: It's eleven o'clock. 


What time is it? 


: It's twelve o'clock. 
: What time is it? 
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?ISMU'L-MAWSUL IN CLASSICAL ARABIC AND THE 
RELATIVE PRONOUN IN ENGLISH: 
A CONTRASTIVE STUDY 


Afif A. Bulos 
Harvard University 


One of the difficulties encountered by the Arabic-speaking 
student learning English is the use of the relative pronoun, and 
likewise, English-speaking students learning classical Arabic 
(ancient or contemporary) have a corresponding difficulty in the 
use of ?ismu'l-mawsil * Js- 53! ~!. The similarities between 
the use of the English relative pronoun and that of its Arabic 
equivalent, ?ismu'l-mawsil , tend to make the learner lose sight 
of some of the basic differences between them. It might be 
profitable, therefore, to outline those differences and similari- 
ties. 

?Ismu'l-maws&l (literally, the name of what is joined ), is 
not a separate part of speech; it is a member of the Noun 
Class. (Arabic grammarians prescribe three parts of speech, 
to use traditional terminology, the Noun, the Verb, and the 
Particle.) Its syntactical function in the sentence, however, 
corresponds to that of the relative pronoun, the relative adverb, 
and the interrogative pronoun in English. 

?Isniu'l-mawsil is of two kinds: the specific (xass _ L:) 
and the common (mustarak Ute )- 

The specific kind exists in several forms, depending on 
gender (masculine or feminine), number (singular, dual or 
plural), and, in certain instances, on case (nominative, accu- 
sative or genitive). The basic forms are / ?alladi/ for the 
masculine, and /?allati/ for the feminine. Thus we have: 





lwWhen a word ending in a vowel is followed by a vowelled hamza 
(glottal stop, a consonant in Arabic), the hamza and the vowel fall out 
and we get elision between the two words, indicated here with an 
apostrophe /'/. When a word ending in a consonant is followed by a 
vowelled hamza, the hamza and the vowel fall out, and the two words 
are linked together by means of the prothetic vowel /i/. 
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Masculine 

/ ?alladi/ singular three cases egsilt 
/ ?alladani/ dual nominative cy Hau) 
/ Palladajni/ wn acc. & gen. cp iI 
/ ?alladina/ plural three cases ow I 
/ ?allati/ singular three cases ol 
/?allatani/ dual nominative oy bul 
/?allatajni/ woe acc. and gen. cel 
/?allawati/ . plural three cases or lwl 

g 


It is interesting to note that in colloquial Arabic there is only 
one form for ?ismu'l-mawsal, namely, /?illi/, /halli/, or /jalli/, 
depending on the dialect. “ The above distinctions in classical 
Arabic, whether contemporary or classical, have completely 
dropped out in the colloquial. 

Since there are only two genders in Arabic, the forms 
listed above could stand for who, which, that, and as. 


"The man who ..." /?al-razulu'lladi/ oil Je JI 
"The book which ..." /?al-kitabu'lladi/ soll CSI 
"The girl who ..." /?al-bintu'Llati/ gull 
"The room which ..." /?al-gurfatu'llati?/ oul al 


Syntactical Function of ?Ismu'l-mawsiil 


Four things can be said about the relative pronoun in Eng- 
lish with regard to its syntactical function in the sentence: 


1. It refers to a noun in another clause. 
2. Its shape is not determined by the syntactical position of 
the noun to which it refers. 
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3. It serves to connect two clauses together, one of which 
is subordinate to the other. 

4. It has a syntactic function in the relative clause it intro- 
duces, which determines its shape; viz. who, whom, or 
whose. 


The following statements can be made about ?ismu'l-mawsiul : 


1. Its main function is that of connecting two clauses to- 
gether. 

2. It has no syntactic function in the clause it introduces. 

3. There is agreement between it and its antecedent in so 
far as number, gender, and syntactical position are con- 
cerned. (In the following English sentence we use whom, 
instead of who despite the fact that it refers to the sub- 
ject of the main clause: The girl whom I kissed is my 
sister. In Arabic the opposite obtains. 

4. The Arabic equivalents for whom and whose (as relative 
pronouns) are who........ bound personal pronoun at the 
end of the clause, and who, his (hers, its, etc.) respec- 
tively as we shall see. 


Examples 
/hada huwa'l-raZulu'lladi darabtu-hu/ «0 sl! JeyJI 52 lis 


"This is the man whom I have hit him," actually 
"This is the man who I hit ve 
/zurtu'l-katiba'lladi waladu-hu safara ?ila Beirut/ 
Cope cl BL say cil WI) TF 
"] visited the clerk whose son had gone to Beirut," actually 


"I visited the clerk who his son had gone to Beirut." 


Note: In Arabic the word son comes between who and his, since 
the possessive pronoun in Arabic is a bound morpheme attached 
to the end of the noun. 


We also have the following construction: 


/Hadara'lladi kana £4 ?iban/ Lsk 4S sil p> 
"Has arrived who was absent" 


/‘araftu'lladi Cinda'l-qawmi/ ¢ ul as ¢ Ules » 
"I knew which with the people" i.e. "I knew what the people had." 
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Where and when 


The Arabic equivalent for whereas a relative adverb is 
/Haj@u/, but the equivalent for in which is used more frequently: 


/lan ?ansa'l-makana'lladi'ltagajna fi-hi/ as Lid! il -) Kl 1 oS 


"I shall never forget the place which we met in it." (fi-hi: tm it) 
A similar construct is used for when: 


/hal tadkura'l-jawma'lladi ?a@lazat fi-hi/ 
acenbl Ul ll Sic Jo 


"Do you remember the day which it snowed in it?" i.e. 
"Do you remember the day when it snowed." 


The specific ?ismu'l-mawsil in its singular form is used 
for referring to both human beings and objects, but its plural 
forms /?alladina/ and /?allawati/ are used for human beings 
only. The feminine singular plural form /?allati/ is used for 
referring to plurals of names of objects and animals (non-human 
beings). This phenomenon applies to verbs, adjectives and de- 
monstrative pronouns. 


/?al-bujitu'llati/ "The houses which ..." cod] peed 
/?al-kilabu'llati/ "The dogs which ..." ol SSI 
The common ?ismu'l-mawsil is applied to four words, all 


of which are fixed and undeclinable, with one exception. The 
four words are: /man/, ~~; /ma/,\u ; /d4a/, 15 3; and /?ajj/ 


/man/ is used for referring to both human beings and things. 
It corresponds to he who, one who, that which and what 


/?iqbal Cudra man ‘ictadara ?ilajka/ LS] pte lye ie Qi 
"Accept the excuse of him who apologises to you." 


/?iofir lana ma farata minna/ Ln bi Lb Ld pel 
"Forgive us that which erred in us." 


/aai/ may be used to refer to human beings or things, but 
only in question form after the interrogative particles /man/ 
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and /ma/. We thus get /mada/, what? and /manda/, who?, 
whom? or who is it that?, when followed by /?alladi/. 









/mada fa“alta/ elas ISL "What have you done?" 









/mada ra?ajta/ cul, IsbL "Whom have you seen?" 


/manda' Lladi gadimun/ , ob sil 15 ."Who is it that is coming?" 





/?ajj/ may be used to refer to human beings or things. 
Unlike the other three, it is declinable. It corresponds to which- 
' ever and whoever. 



















/jasurruni ?ajju-hum qadimun/ cob pe! orm 
"It pleases me whoever (of) them is coming" 


/?ajj/gets /u/, the nominative inflection, since it is the sub- 
ject. 


/sa-ta‘lamu ?ajja'l - fariqajni janzaHa/ ook cry] sl ok 
''You will know which of the two teams will succeed." 


/?ajj/ gets /a/, the accusative inflection, being object of the 
verb. 


Summing Up the Differences 


r 1. As far as the specific ?ismu'l-mawsulis concerned, we may 
say we have one relative pronoun /?alla-/ with bound suffixal 
morphemes denoting gender, number, and in the case of the 
dual, syntactical position. These bound morphemes are: -di, 
-dani, -dajni, -dina, for the masculine, and -ti, -tani, -tajni, 
-wati, for the feminine. 


wn 


2. ?zsmu'l-mawsil does not have any syntactical function in 
the clause introduced by it. If an object referring to the ante- 
cedent is required in the relative clause, a pronominal object 
has to be supplied. This is a suffixal morpheme attached to 
the transitive verb. 

One of the most frequent mistakes made by Arabic-speaking 
students lies in this area. They would supply a pronominal ob- 
ject in a relative clause introduced by whom. Even college 
students who have had anything from six to twelve years of Eng- 
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lish, and attend institutions where the medium of instruction is 
English, often slip up and say: 


"This is the man whom I saw him." 


It is not that they do not know the rule, or that they have not | 


had drill in the use of the English relative pronoun, but that 
they need drill constantly to neutralize the effect of the ingrained 
habits of the mother tongue. Likewise, English-speaking stu- 
dents of Arabic must take time to remember to supply the pro- 
nominal object if it is required in the relative clause. They 
tend to say: 


/hada huwa'l-kitabu'lladi qara?tu/ F oUICLESI 50 | ia 
"This is the book which I read." 
x instead of 
/hada huwa'l-kitabu'lladi qara?tu-hu/ al5 UIC 40 | is 
"This is the book which I read it." 


3. Instead of whose we get the specific ?ismu'l-mawsil plus a 
genitive construct consisting of the noun in question and pro- 
nominal suffix. 


4. Instead of whom (as a relative pronoun) we get the specific 
?ismu'l-mawsul plus a bound personal pronoun to act as object 
of the transitive verb. In English whom acts as the object. 


5. Instead of where and when (as relative adverbs) we get 
?ismu'l-mawsil plus the prepositional phrase /fi-hi/. 


6. The use of the zero allomorph in English does not coincide 
with the use of the zero allomorph in Arabic. In English the 
omission of the relative pronoun is purely stylistic, but it in 
Arabic the use of the zero allomorph is required grammatically, 
when the noun to which it refers is not preceded by the definite 
article /?al/. 


/hada ?awwalu kitabin gqara?tu-hu/ al, LS Jyl lio 
"This (is) first book I read it." i.e. 


"This is the first book which I read" or 
"This is the first book I read." 
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/?awwalu saj?in ©amiltu-hu/ athe p52 Jy! 
"First thing I did..." i.e. 
"The first thing I did..."" or "The first thing which I did..." 


i 
7 | Symbols used in this article 


glottal stop ‘ 

as in that < 

as in thin < 

voiced laryngeal fricative € 
unvoiced = - C 

voiced velar fricative é 
unvoiced " ‘n c 
unvoiced pharyngeal stop 3 


as in Shine ee 


CY 


as in beige 


instead of the semi-vowel /j/ ¢ 


a hyphen is used as a morphemic boundary within a 
word consisting of more than one morpheme 
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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND ITS CLASSROOM REFLECTIONS 


Mary Jane M. Norris 
University of Michigan 


This paper is an attempt to bring together the various as- 
sumptions, statements, findings, or other contributions gener- 
ally included within the scope of linguistic science that have a 
bearing on language teaching, and to show to some extent how 
they are reflected in the language classroom. These elements 
of linguistic science can be divided into the following five points: 


1. The realization of the nature of language. 

Language is vocal. 

Language symbols are arbitrary. 

Language has system. 

Language is for communication. 

Language is made up of habits. 

There is a relation between a language and the cul- 
ture in which it is used. 

Languages change. 

No two languages have the same set of patterns of 
pronunciation, words, and syntax.! 


mhoaAosp 


a 


2. The realization (assumption) that patterns of one's native 
language interfere with learning later the patterns of an- 
other language. 

3. Methods of analyzing and describing languages. 

4. Descriptions of some languages. 

5. Techniques for comparison of two languages. 


These points with their reflections, or potential reflections, 
in the classroom follow. 





lRedundancy might be added as a feature of language, a concept 
which has come to the fore through the work of Claude L. Shannon and 
W. Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communication, Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1949. Waldo E. Sweet in "The Carrot on the 
Stick, '' editorial, Language Learning, 9.1-2, 1959, mentions a use of 
redundancy, as fill-the-space exercises, in the language classroom. 
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1. THE REALIZATION OF THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

a. Language is vocal. 

The vocal nature of language makes us view the written 
language as secondary. It brings the primary attention upon 
oral-aural work in the classroom. Henry Sweet in The prac- 
tical Study of Languages, 1899, advocated beginning with the 
spoken language. Leonard Bloomfield in An Introduction to the 
Study of Language, 1914, p. 293, said that ‘not one in a thou- 
sand [foreign language students in the USA] ever learns to 
carry on a conversation in the foreign language,'' and he 
stressed, among other things, pronunciation drill. The same 
emphasis is made by Harold E. Palmer in The Oval Method of 
Teaching Languages, 1923. Charles C. Fries in Teaching and 
Learning English as a Foreign Language, 1945, presents the 
"oral approach," with the aim of learning to speak a language 
and to understand it when it is spoken--this does not mean, he 
points out, that reading and writing cannot be used, but that 
reading and writing are not the aim of the first stage of learn- 
ing a language. The English Language Institute of the University 
of Michigan follows the oral approach in its Intensive Course in 
English, which began in 1941. From 1942 to 1945, the Inten- 
sive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) got underway to teach the spoken language. 
Linguists conducted the classes, using speakers of the language 
as informants and models. In the classes, mimicry and mem- 
orization (known as Mim-Mem) played a great part. In 1943-44 
the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP) at various 
American universities also emphasized the spoken language and 
followed techniques of the ACLS program. These techniques 
are stated later by William E. Welmers in Spoken English as a 
Foreign Language, 1953, Instructor's Manual, ACLS Program 
in English as a Foreign Language. 

b. Language symbols are arbitrary. 

There are no true or correct symbols or sets of symbols 
except with reference to the language and dialect of which they 
are a part. What "lift'' is a symbol for in London is symbol- 
ized by "elevator" in Ann Arbor and by "ascensor" in Buenos 
Aires. No one of these is a truer symbol of the object than 
any of the others. This arbitrariness of language symbols is 
significant in deciding upon the dialect to be taught--it is not a 
matter of one dialect being more correct than another, but a 
matter of which dialect the student will encounter most or have 
most use for. The basis for dialect decision is brought out by 
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Fries (1945, p. 4), and also by David W. Reed in "Choice of 
Dialect," editorial, Language Learning, 1.4, 19482 

c. Language has system. 

Edward Sapir in "Sound Patterns in Language," Language, 
1.2, 1925, p. 40, says "...a complex psychology of association 
and pattern is implicit in the utterance of the simplest consonant 
or vowel."" On all levels of language, not only pronunciation, 
system is manifested, with language forms falling into patterns. 
With this view of language, it is the system, instead of lists of 
unrelated items, that is presented in the classroom--the patterns 
of pronunciation, words, and syntax. The language teacher's 
subject can now be better defined, for the patterns of a lan- 
guage are limited. 

d. Language is for communication. 

Human beings communicate, that is, convey meaning to 
one another, through language. One implication of this aspect 
of language is that the vocabulary selection (selection of the 
lexical units) for a class will depend on the kind of communi- 
cation situations the students will be in. Various word-lists 
have been compiled to help the teacher or textbook writer se- 
lect a useful vocabulary.* Some considerations of vocabulary 
selection are discussed by Robert Lado in "Patterns of Diffi- 
culty in Vocabulary,"' Language Learning §6.1-2, 1955, and by 
Michael West, "A Plateau Vocabulary for Speech,'"' Language 
Learning, 7.1-2, 1956-1957. The vocabulary selection of 
Michigan's Intensive English Course textbooks is determined by 
the "areas of living" of the learners.* 





2Linguistic geographers have been determining language and dialect 
areas. For a description of the dialect areas of the eastern U, S. see: 
Kurath, Hans, with Marcus L. Hansen, Julia Bloch, and Bernard Bloch. 
Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1939. See also: Kurath, 
Hans. A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1949. 

3For a survey of English word-lists see: Fries, Charles C., and 
A. Aileen Traver [Kitchen]. English Word Lists: A Study of Their 
Adaptability for Instruction. Washington, D. C.: American Councilon 
Education, 1940. For notes on more recent publications on vocabulary 
selection see: Lado, Robert. Annotated Bibliography for Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language. (U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Bulletin 1955, No. 3) Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 
4Fries (1945 pp. 50-51. 
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Another implication of this communicative feature of the 
nature of language comes in the presenting and practicing of 
the teaching points. The teacher sets up situations, or con- 
texts, verbally and through the use of visual aids to teach a 
particular point. Thus, instead of emphasis on recitation of 
conjugations, declensions, terminology, and vocabulary lists, 
conversations and other utterances that communicate play a 
great role in the language classroom. 

e. Language is made up of habits. 

The patterns of a language are habits for speakers of the 
language. Practice is usually necessary to form language 
habits. In the words of the Canadian neurosurgeon, Wilder 
Penfield,” language habits as developing in a child "are more 
than motor skills of tongue and lip; they are units of sound and 
units of thought established in a physical form within the brain. 
He uses these units over and over again while he is construct- 
ing the nerve cell basis of each new word,and he deposits these 
word patterns in special areas of the cerebral cortex.'"' For 
second-language learning, Bloomfield (1914) recommended at 
least eight hours a week of constant drill in the first year or 
two. The ASTP called for many class hours and small classes. 
Pattern practice is an integral part of the Intensive Course in 
English of the English Language Institute, University of Michi- 
gan. Language laboratories® have been established for addi- 
tional practice opportunities, with tape recorders, phonographs, 
and other electronic devices.’ (John B. Carroll in The Study of 
Language, 1953, questions whether much drill is necessary for 
habit formation and says that psychologists must give the 
answer.) 

f. There is a velation between a language and the culture 

in which it is used. 

The extent of the relationship between language and culture, 
discussed in Language in Culture, Harry Hoijer, editor, 1954, 
remains in question. Statements made by Edward Sapir and 





SPenfield, Wilder. ''The Human Brain and the Learning of Second- 
ary Languages, '' Radio Broadcast, mimeographed, New Delhi: February, 
1957. 

For a survey of language laboratories see: Johnston, Marjorie C., 
and Catharine C. Seerley. Foreign Language Laboratories jn Schools 
and Colleges. (U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Bulletin 1959, No. 3) Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1958. 

TThe possibility of "teaching machines" to replace, not merely to 
supplement, the language teacher is being explored. 
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Benjamin L. Whorf on this relationship are known as the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis. Sapir, in Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, 
D. G. Mandelbaum, editor, 1949, p. 162, said, "We see and 
hear and otherwise experience very largely as we do because 
the language habits of our community predispose certain choices 
of interpretation."' Whorf, in Collected Papers on Metalinguis- 
tics, 1952, p. 36, wrote of "fashions of speaking" within a lan- 
guage which largely make up the speaker's "'thought world’... 
the microcosm that each man carries about within himself, by 
which he measures and understands what he can of the macro- 
cosm." It would seem, then, by knowing the patterns of a lan- 
guage we would learn something of the culture in which the lan- 
guage is used. But on the other hand, culture, the total situa-— 
tions in which a language is used, gives meaning to the utter- 
ances of a language (see 1.d above). The implication for the 
classroom is that the situation, the pattern of a culture, in 
which an utterance is made must be understood in order to 
understand a particular utterance. (We should not infer from 
this aspect of language that a language is limited to a particu- 
lar culture. English, Spanish, French, and Arabic, for ex- 
ample, are being used in various cultures throughout the world.) 

g. Languages change. 

English today is different from the English at the time of 
Shakespeare and still more different from that of King Alfred's 
time. The fact that languages change, and the fact that lan- 
guage symbols are arbitrary (1.b), have led to movements to 
get rid of prescriptiveness in grammar books and to have de- 
scriptions instead. As evidence for these movements we have, 
for English, Fries' "What is Good English," 1928, reprinted in 
Teaching of English, 1949, and Facts about Current English 
Usage, Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, 1938. 

h. No two languages have the same set of patterns of pro- 

nunciation, words, and syntax. 

What is true of one language system is not necessarily true 
of another; we cannot impose grammar rules from one language 
to another. That Latin has infinitives that are not split does 
not mean that English has or should have infinitives that are 
not split. Consideration of this uniqueness of each language 
system makes most word-for-word translations invalid, and 
suggests that translation is not a good teaching device. 
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2. THE REALIZATION (ASSUMPTION) THAT PATTERNS OF 
ONE'S NATIVE LANGUAGE INTERFERE WITH LEARNING 
LATER THE PATTERNS OF ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
Franz Boas in the introduction of the Handbook of American 

Indian Languages, PartI, 1911, p. 18, shows that in the inter- 

pretation of sounds of a second language "observers belonging to 

different nationalities readily perceive the sounds in accordance 
with the system of sounds with which they are familiar. Often 
it is not difficult to recognize the nationality of a recorder 
from the system selected by him for the rendering of sounds." 
Uriel Weinreich in Languages in Contact, 1953, pp. 18-19, lists 
under-differentiation of phonemes, over-differentiation of pho- 
nemes, reinterpretation of distinctions, and phone substitution 
as types of interference that may occur between sound systems 
of languages. This assumption of interference holds true for 
all levels of the language and all other areas of human behavior, 

as brought out by Kenneth L. Pike in Language in Relation to a 

Unified Theory of the Structure of Human Behavior, 1954, p. 18, 

"Predictability of Difficulties in Learning to React Emically to an 

Alien Emic System," and as brought out by Robert Lado in Lin- 

guistics Across Cultures, 1957; the points of contrast between 

two language systems in pronunciation, words—including the cul- 
tural contexts in which they are used--and syntax, can be pre- 
dicted as the points of difficulty for a speaker of one learning 
the other. The relevance of this assumption for the classroom 

is stated by Fries in "As We See It,'"' Language Learning 1.1, 

1948, p. 13; "The most efficient materials grow out of a scien- 

tific descriptive analysis of the language to be learned carefully 

compared with a parallel descriptive analysis of the native lan- 
guage of the learner. Only a comparison of this kind will re- 
veal the fundamental trouble spots that demand special exer- 

cises and will separate the basically important features from a 

bewildering mass of linguistic details." Language tests, as well 

as daily teaching materials, as explained by Robert Lado in 

"Linguistic Science and Language Tests,"' Language Learning, 

3.3-4, 1950, are affected by this assumption. 

This realization of interference in later language learning, 
after the age of about 10 to 14, makes us consider the advisa- 
bility of beginning second language learning at an earlier age, 
when less interference seems to exist. 


3. METHODS OF ANALYZING AND DESCRIBING LANGUAGES 
The methods that modern linguistics uses to analyze and 
describe languages are described in the following publications: 
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Language, Leonard Bloomfield, 1933 

Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Bernard Bloch and George L. 
Trager, 1942 

Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages, 
L. Bloomfield, 1942 

The Intonation of American English, Kenneth L. Pike, 1945 

Phonemics, K. L. Pike, 1947 

Tone Languages, K. L. Pike, 1948 

Morphology, Eugene A. Nida, 1949 

Learning a Foreign Language, E. A. Nida, 1950 

Methods in Structural Linguistics, Zellig S. Harris, 1951 

Language, K. L. Pike, Part I, 1954; Part II, 1955; Part 


Ill, 1960° 
An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics, H. A. Gleason, 
Jr., 1955 


Syntactic Structures, Noam Chomsky, 1957° 


Introduction to Linguistic Structures, Archibald A. Hill, 
1958 
A Course in Modern Linguistics, Charles F. Hockett, 1958 


Although language teachers are not expected to make lan- 
guage analyses, a teacher equipped with some knowledge of how 
to go about analyzing a language is better prepared to spot stu- 
dents' difficulties in language learning—a necessity for good 
classes until materials such as Fries spoke of above are avail- 
able for the various language classes. 


4. DESCRIPTIONS OF LANGUAGES 

The most active and continuing contribution of linguistics to 
the teaching of languages is the actual description of languages. 
Some descriptions have appeared in book form; most, in journals. 
In Lado's Linguistics Across Cultures there is a bibliography 
which gives the titles of some of the books and articles. Ac- 
companying this paper is a list of descriptions of present-day 
languages that have appeared in the journals Language, Word, 
and Language Learning. Not only for the sake of teaching a 





8as an outcome of these volumes, the use of the concept of the 
tagmeme in the language classroom is being discussed. 

In connection with this book, transform grammars, grammars that 
generate sentences, or sequences of transformation rules, are being 
talked about with a view to their application in the language classroom. 
Of course conversion (transformation) exercises have been used in lan- 
guage classrooms for many years. 
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language as a second language are these descriptions necessary, 
but also for teaching native speakers of a language about their 
own language. 

Of course, most useful for the classroom teacher of the 
native language would be the actual textbooks based upon scien- 
tific descriptions, and in the case of second-language teaching 
textbooks based on scientific comparisons of these descriptions. 
An example of such a textbook of English for native speakers of 
English is Patterns of English, Paul Roberts, 1956, based on 
Fries', The Structure of English, 1952. Such textbooks of Eng- 
lish for native speakers of Spanish are the books of An Inten- 
sive Course in English by the English Language Institute Staff 
of the University of Michigan. But until good textbooks are 
available for the various language teaching situations, the teacher 
is helped by these descriptions. 


5. TECHNIQUES FOR COMPARISON OF TWO LANGUAGES 

For second-language learning, as indicated above, descrip- 
tions of the languages alone are not enough; scientific compari- 
sons of the native language of the learner with the language to 
be learned are essential. Robert Lado's Linguistics Across 
Cultures is a unique contribution for these comparisons. In 
this book he suggests the techniques for comparing two sound 
systems, two grammatical structures, two vocabulary systems, 
two writing systems, and two cultures. When comparisons are 
made following these techniques, then the difficult and easy 
parts for the language learner will be known and the teaching 
materials can be written in accordance with the findings .'° 

As in the case of other sciences, in the field of linguistics 
the practical "application," the classroom reflection, might 
antedate the scientific finding or statement; that is to say, lan- 
guage teachers may have taught in accordance with the five 
points above before the points were included within the scope of 
linguistic science. But more often, application has lagged be- 
hind scientific knowledge. It is the responsibility of a teacher 
to know the latest in his field and it is his privilege to go beyond 
it. 





10The accompanying list of language descriptions includes language 
comparisons. 
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A LIST OF DESCRIPTIONS 
OF PRESENT-DAY LANGUAGES 


Mary Jane M. Norris 
University of Michigan 


This list is of articles which have appeared in all volumes 
of LANGUAGE (including Language Dissertations and Monographs), 
1925 through 1959; WORD, 1945 through 1959; and LANGUAGE 
LEARNING, 1948 through 1959. 

Articles on American Indian languages, Classical Greek and 
Latin, and articles dealing with historical or pedogogical mat- 
ters or with linguistic procedures without sufficient reference 
to the description of the present-day language have been excluded. 

Languages are listed alphabetically; the articles are listed 
chronologically under the language. 

An asterisk (*) before an entry indicates that the article 
compares English with the language under which the article is 
listed. 


ALBANIAN 


The phonetics of Albanian 
G. S. Lowman, LANGUAGE 8.4, 1932 


ANNAMESE 


Homonyms and puns in Annamese 
M. B. Emeneau, LANGUAGE 23.3, 1947 
See VIETNAMESE entries 


ARABIC 


The parts of the body in modern South Arabic languages 
Wolf Leslau, LANGUAGE 21.4, 1945 


Four modern South Arabic languages 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 3.3, 1947 


The pronunciation of the prelingual mutes in Classical Arabic 
Walter L. Magee, WORD 6.1, 1950 
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The patterning of root morphemes in Semitic 
Joseph H. Greenberg, WORD 6.2, 1950 


Le diptotisme et la construction des noms de nombre en arabe 
J. Kurylowicz, WORD 7.3, 1951 ) 


The personal-pronoun system of Classical Arabic 
George L. Trager and Frank A. Rice, LANGUAGE 30.2, 1954 


The phonemic system of Damascus Arabic 
Jean Cantineau, WORD 12.1, 1956 


The emphatic L in Arabic ) 
Charles A. Ferguson, LANGUAGE 32.3, 1956 


The use of proverbs in the teaching of Arabic 
Ernest McCarus, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.3-4, 1956 


Some problems in the description of Arabic 
B. Hunter Smeaton, WORD 12.3, 1956 


*A comparative study of American English and Iraqi Arabic Con- 
sonant Clusters 
Alice Paul Malick, LANGUAGE LEARNING 7.3-4, 1956-1957 


Remarks onthe historical phonology of East Mediterranean Arabic 
Dialect 
Irene Garbell, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


*A contrastive study of Egyptian Arabic and American English: 
The segmental phonemes 

Walter Lehn and William R. Slager, LANGUAGE LEARNING 
9.1-2, 1959 


Diglossia 
Charles A. Ferguson, WORD 15.2, 1959 


The Arabic koine 
Charles A. Ferguson, LANGUAGE 35.4, 1959 
ARMENIAN 


Is Armenian an Antolian language ? 
William M. Austin, LANGUAGE 18.1, 1942 


BADAGA 


The vowels of the Badaga language 
M. B. Emeneau, LANGUAGE 15.1, 1939 
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BARIBA 


Notes on the structure of Bariba 
William E. Welmers, LANGUAGE 28.1, 1952 


BODO 


Proto-Bodo 
Robbins Burling, LANGUAGE 35.3, 1959 


BULGARIAN 


Alternative analyses of the Bulgarian nonsyllabic phonemes 
Joseph A. Van Campen and Jacob Ornstein, LANGUAGE 35.2, 
1959 


BURMESE 


Outline of Burmese Grammar 
William Cornyn, Language Dissertation No. 38, LANGUAGE 
20.4 Supplement, 1944 


CHAMORRO 


Fused units in prosodic analysis 
Paul L. Garvin and Madeleine Mathiot, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


CHICHE WA 


A grammar of Chichewa, a Bantu language of British Central 
Africa 

Mark Hanna Watkins, Language Dissertation No. 24, LANGUAGE 
13.2, 1937 


CHINESE 


The place concept in Chinese 
Lawrence Ecker, LANGUAGE, 16.1, 1940 


The segmental phonemes of the Peiping dialect 
Lawton M. Hartman 34, LANGUAGE 20.1, 1944 


The logical structure of Chinese words 
Yuen Ren Chao, LANGUAGE 22.1, 1946 


*The importance of the native language in foreign language learn- 
ing. Part I—The system of significant sounds 

David W. Reed, Robert Lado and Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARN- 

ing 1.1, 1948 
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The distribution of initials and tones in the Sui language 
Fang-Kuei Li, LANGUAGE 24.2, 1948 


*Two English modification patterns for Chinese students 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.4, 1948 


Noun classifiers in classical Chinese 
Edward H. Schafer, Jr., LANGUAGE 24.4, 1948 


*Initial "r' in American English and Mandarin Chinese and how 
to teach it Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 2.2, 1949 


Some Chinese interrogatives 
James R. Ware, LANGUAGE 25.4, 1949 


Peiping morphophonemics 
Charles F. Hockett, LANGUAGE 26.1, 1950 


*Why no translation ? 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 3.3-4, 1950 


*Some departures from strict phonemic representations 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 4.3-4, 1952-53 


Two tone patterns in Tangsic 
George A. Kennedy, LANGUAGE 29.3, 1953 


Popular Chinese plant words 
Yuen Ren Chao, LANGUAGE 29.3, 1953 


Outline of the Mandarin phonemic system 
Helen Wong, WORD 9.3, 1953. 


Addenda et corrigenda to "Outline of the Mandarin Phonemic 
System" 
Helen Wong, WORD 10.1, 1954 


*The classroom door 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.1-2, 1955 


Chinese terms of address 
Yuen Ren Chao, LANGUAGE 32.1, 1956 


Learning the Chinese script can be easy 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.1-2, 1957-58 


Recognition of word tones in whispered speech 
Martin Kloster Jensen, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


*Some allophones can be important 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.1-2, 1959 
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CREOLE 


Phonemes of Caribbean Creole 
Douglas Taylor, WORD 3.1-2, 1947 


The linguistic structure of Taki-Taki 
Robert A. Hall’, Jr., LANGUAGE 24.1, 1948 


Structural outline of Caribbean Creole 
Douglas T ylor, WORD 7.1, 1951 


Phonic interferences in Dominican Creole 
Douglas Taylor, WORD 11.1, 1955 


Language contact in the West Indies 
1. A case of intimate borrowing 2. On the classification 
of Creolized languages. 
Douglas Taylor, WORD 12.3, 1956 


On the phonemics of the French Creole of Trinidad 
Morris F. Goodman, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


See ARABIC entry Ferguson, WORD 15.2, 1959 


CZECH 


Notes on the Czech conjugation 
Jindrich KuCera, WORD 8.4, 1952 


Phonemic variations in spoken Czech 
Henry Kutéera, WORD 11.4, (Slavic Word 4), 1955 


ENGLISH 


See entries marked (*) for comparisons of other languages with 
English. 


The expression of the future 
Charles C. Fries, LANGUAGE 3.2, 1927 (Reprinted in LAN- 
GUAGE LEARNING 7.3-4, 1956-57) 


The expression of the ending point relation in English, French, 
and German 

Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, edited by Alice V. Morris 

Language Monograph No. 10, LANGUAGE 8.1, 1932 


The stressed vowels of American English 
Leonard Bloomfield, LANGUAGE 11.2, 1935 


The conflict of homonyms in English 
Robert J. Menner, LANGUAGE 12.4, 1936 
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Indication. A study of demonstratives, articles, and other 'indi- 
cators' 

William Edward Collinson, edited by Alice V. Morris 

Language Monograph No. 17, LANGUAGE 13.2, 1937 


Some notes on the inflected genitive in present-day English 
Charles C. Fries, LANGUAGE 14.2, 1938 


Vowel-length in General American speech 
Harry A. Rositzke, LANGUAGE 15.2, 1939 


A note on vowel length in American speech 
R-M. S. Heffner, LANGUAGE 16.1, 1940 


The syllabic phonemes of English 
George L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, LANGUAGE 17.3, 1941 


The pitch phonemes of English 
Rulon S. Wells, LANGUAGE 21.1, 1945 


The uses of the present tense forms in English 
Edward Calver, LANGUAGE 22.4, 1946 


On the stress system of English 
Stanley S. Newman, WORD 2.3, 1946 


On the analysis of English syllabics 
Morris Swadesh, LANGUAGE 23.2, 1947 


On the phonemic status of English diphthongs 
Kenneth L. Pike, LANGUAGE 23.2, 1947 


English verb inflection 
Bernard Bloch, LANGUAGE 23.4, 1947 


English suffixation 
Stanley S. Newman, WORD 4.1, 1948 


"Have' as a function word 
Charles C. Fries, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.3, 1948 


Recognition of Can and Can't 
Eunice V. Pike, LANGUAGE LEARNING 2.2, 1949 


Neutralization in American English vowels 
Marshall D. Berger, WORD 5.3, 1949 


The English construction ‘a friend of mine’ 
Anna Granville Hatcher, WORD 6.1, 1950 


The relative frequency of phonemes in General-American Eng- 
lish 
Rebecca E. Hayden, WORD 6.3, 1950 
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Northwestern Ohio: A transition area 
Alva L. Davis and R. I. McDavid, Jr., LANGUAGE 26.2, 1950 


The use of the progressive form in English: A new approach 
Anna Granville Hatcher, LANGUAGE 27.3, 1951 


h before semivowels in the Eastern United States 
R. I. McDavid, Jr. and Virginia Glenn McDavid, LANGUAGE 
28.1, 1952 


Some social differences in pronunciation 
R. I. McDavid, Jr., LANGUAGE LEARNING 4.3-4, 1952-53 


Fries's group D 
Paul Roberts, LANGUAGE 31.1, 1955 


Notes on nominal compounds in present-day English 
Hans Marchand, WORD 11.2, 1955 


Statistical study of English word formation 
F. W. Harwood and Alison M. Wright, LANGUAGE 32.2, 1956 


Closure duration and the intervocalic voiced-voiceless distinc - 
tion in English 
Leigh Lisker, LANGUAGE 33.1, 1957 


The binary interpretation of English vowels: A critique 
Hans Kurath, LANGUAGE 33.2, 1957 


Vowel distribution and accentual prominence in Modern English 
D. Berger Marshall, WORD 11.3, 1955 


The English questions: rising or falling intonation 
Yao Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.3-4, 1956 


Acoustic cues for nasal consonants 
André Malécot, LANGUAGE 32.2 (Part 1), 1956 


Word-class distribution in sentences of fixed length 
Murray Aborn and Herbert Rubenstein, LANGUAGE 32.4 (part 
1), 1956 


Compounds with locative particles: as first elements in pres- 
ent-day English 
Hans Marchand, WORD 12.3, 1946 


The periphrastic use of Shall and Will 
Charles C. Fries, LANGUAGE LEARNING 7.1-2, 1956-57 


An extension of Fries' function words of Group A. 
Louis C. Rus, LANGUAGE LEARNING, 7.1-2, 1956-57 


Acoustic cues for the perception of initial /w j r1/in English 
J.D. Connor, L.J. Gerstman, A. M. Liberman, P. E. Delattre, 
F.S. Cooper WORD, 13.1, 1957 
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Accent, juncture, intonation, and my grandfather's reader 
Fred W. Householder, Jr., WORD 13.2, 1957 


Disjuncture as a cue to constructs 
D. L. Bolinger and L. J. Gerstman, WORD 13.2, 1957 


Minimal cues for separating /w r 1 y/ in intervocalic position 
Leigh Lisker, WORD 13.2, 1957 


Intonation and grammar 
D. L. Bolinger, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.1-2, 1957-58 


Form-classes and sub-classes 
Leslie A. Hill, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 1958 


Some questions of English phonology 
James Sledd, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 


Some questions of English phonology: A reply 
Hans Kurath, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 


The assessment of phoneme cluster frequencies 
John B. Carroll, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 


The role of releases in the identification of released final stops: 
A series of tape-cutting experiments 
André Malécot, LANGUAGE 34.3 (Part 1), 1958 


Some English nasal articulations 
Richard S. Harrell, LANGUAGE 34.4, 1958 


The child's learning of English morphology 
Jean Berko, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


A theory of pitch accent in English 
Dwight L. Bolinger, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


The colloquial preterite in Modern American English 
Gerard Vanneck, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


See RUSSIAN entry Worth, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


Etymological categories of present-day English and their pro- 
ductivity 
R. C. Simonini, Jr., LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.1-2, 1959 


The Australian English vowels as a diasystem 
G. R. Cochrane, WORD 15.1, 1959 


Hesitation phenomena in spontaneous English speech 
Howard Maclay and Charles E. Osgood, WORD 15.1, 1959 


Noun-classes and the practical teacher 
Leslie A. Hill, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.3-4, 1959 
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ETHIOPIC 


The influence of Cushitic on the Semitic languages of Ethiopia 
A problem of substratum 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 1.1, 1945 


Sur le diminutif verbal en sémitique 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 1.3, 1945 


Le probléme de la gémination du verbe tchaha (Gouragué) 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 4.1, 1948 


Notes de grammaire et d'étymologie ethiopienne 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 5.3, 1949 


The influence of Sidamo on the Ethiopic languages of Gurage 
Wolf Leslau, LANGUAGE 28.1, 1952 


Arabic loan-words in Tigré 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 12.1, 1956 


The phonetic treatment of the Arabic loan-words in Ethiopic 
Wolf Leslau, WORD 13.1, 1957 


FANTI 


A descriptive grammar of Fanti 
William Everett Welmers, Language Dissertation No. 39, LAN- 
GUAGE 22.3, 1946 


FINNISH 


The Finnish declensional e-stems 
John Kepke, LANGUAGE 17.2, 1941 


Finnish adverbial nonce-forms 
Thomas A. Sebeok, WORD 1.3, 1945 


*On Finnish consonant phonemes and their comparison with cor- 
responding English phonemes 
Eila Maria Lindblom, LANGUAGE LEARNING 5.3-4, 1955 


FRENCH 
See ENGLISH entry Sapir, Swadesh, LANGUAGE 8.1, 1932 


Notes on Louisiana-French 
George S. Lane, LANGUAGE 10.4, 1934, and 11.1, 1935 
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The physiology of French consonant changes, 
perimental phonetics 

Ernest Faber Haden, Language Dissertation No.26, LANGUAGE 

14.4, 1938 ) 


A study in ex- 

















The verb morphology of spoken French 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 20.3, 1944 


French 
Robert Anderson Hall, Language Monograph No. 24, LANGUAGE 
24.3, 1948 





Notes on the French phonemic pattern 
R. Jakobson and J. Lotz, WORD 5.2, 1949 


Variations in color and length of French [a]: A spectrographic 
study 
Simon Belasco, LANGUAGE 26.4, 1950 


The uvular r in French 
Ernest F. Haden, LANGUAGE 31.4, 1955 | 


French morphology: Verb inflection 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 31.4, 1955 


La relation des genres dans le systéme des pronoms de la 3° 
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personne en francais *Se 
S. Lampach, WORD 12.1, 1956 TI 
Verbal aspect in French W 


Howard B. Carey, LANGUAGE 33.2, 1957 


French Morphology: Personal pronouns and the ‘definite arti- 
cle’ 
Gl 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 


” 
7 


Gi 
Teaching the French verb } me 
Theodore Mueller, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.3-4, 1959 

Se 
FRIULIAN He 


Friulian phonology 
Byron W. Bender, Giuseppe Francescato, and Zdenék Salzmann, GI 
WORD 8.3, 1952 


} Er 

GERMAN | = 

*The gender of English loan words in colloquial American German | Gl 
A. W. Aron, LANGUAGE 6.4, 1930, Language Monograph No. 7 i 

C 


See ENGLISH entry Sapir, Swadesh, LANGUAGE 8.1, 1932 
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Initial [k] in German 
Leonard Bloomfield, LANGUAGE 14.3, 1938 





Juncture in modern standard German 
William G. Moulton, LANGUAGE 23.3, 1947 






A suggestion for elementary German 
Frank G. Ryder, LANGUAGE 3.1-2, 1950 







The German conjugation 
Morris Halle, WORD 9.1, 1953 


The strong verb conjugation system in German 
Bjarne Ulvestad, WORD 12.1, 1956 


German pitch notation 
B. J. Koekkoek, LANGUAGE LEARNING 7.1-2, 1956-57 


| Remarks on the German noun inflection 
M. S. Beeler, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.1-2, 1957-58 


The teaching of German word order—a linguistic approach 
| James W. Marchand, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 1958 


Systemic support for the x/g distinction in German 
Pavel Trost, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


*See CHINESE entry Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.1-2, 1959 


The decline of Gerinan dialects 
} Werner F. Leopold, WORD 15.1, 1959 


See ARABIC entry Ferguson, WORD 15.2, 1959 


—— 


GILYAK 


Gilyak nursery words 
1 Robert Austerlitz, WORD 12.3, 1956 


Semantic components of pronoun systems: Maranao, Gilyak 
Howard McKaughan and Robert Austerlitz, WORD 15.1, 1959 


GREEK 


} English loan words in modern Greek 
Donald C. Swanson, WORD 14.1, 1958 


}  GWEABO 


Notes on the Gweabo language of Liberia 
Edward Sapir, LANGUAGE 7.1, 1931 
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HAUSA 


Some problems in Hausa phonology ( 
Joseph H. Greenberg, LANGUAGE 17.4, 1941 


Morpheme alternants and the noun phrase in Hausa 
Carleton T. Hodge, LANGUAGE 21.2, 1945 


Arabic loan-words in Hausa ] 
Joseph H. Greenberg, WORD 3.1-2, 1947 


An outline of Hausa grammar I 
Carleton Taylor Hodge, Language Dissertation No. 41, LAN- 





GUAGE 23.4, 1947 I 
I 
HEBREW a x 
Componential analysis of a Hebrew paradigm ! 
Zellig S. Harris, LANGUAGE 24.1, 1948 r 
HINDI ‘ 
Phonological differences in three Hindi dialects A 
John J. Gumperz, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 I 
HUNGARIAN | J 
An analytical grammar of the Hungarian language s 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Language Monograph No. 18, LANGUAGE ; E 
14.2, 1938 s 
The equational sentence in Hungarian | E 
Thomas A. Sebeok, LANGUAGE 19.4, 1943 q 
Hungarian grammar | 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Language Monograph No. 21, LANGUAGE 
20.4, 1944 ) I 
Pure-relational suffixes and postposition in Hungarian ‘ 
Paul L. Garvin, LANGUAGE 21.4, 1945 | 
Vowel frequency in Hungarian =. 
John Lotz, WORD 8.3, 1952 ; Ss 
ICELANDIC +], 
The phonemics of modern Icelandic : 
Einar Haugen, LANGUAGE 34.1, 1958 A 
i" 


The vowel system of Icelandic: A survey of its history 
Hreinn Benediktsson, WORD 15.2, 1959 
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ILOCANO 


Outline of Ilocano syntax 
Leonard Bloomfield, LANGUAGE 18.3, 1942 


Three analyses of the Ilocano pronoun system 
David Thomas, WORD 11.2, 1955 
ITALIAN 


Definite article plus family name in Italian 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., LANGUAGE 17.1, 1941 


Italian inflection 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., LANGUAGE 20.1, 1944 


See TURINESE eniry 


A note on teaching grammar 
Conrad P. Homberger, LANGUAGE LEARNING 4.1-2, 1951-52 


See FRIULIAN entry 


A note on the North Italian voicing of intervocalic stops 
Robert L. Politzer, WORD 11.3, 1955 


JAPANESE 


Studies in colloquial Japanese II. Syntax 
Bernard Bloch, LANGUAGE 22.3, 1946 


Studies in colloquial Japanese IV. Phonemics 
Bernard Bloch, LANGUAGE 26.1, 1950 


The inflections of modern literary Japanese 
Elizabeth Frances Gardner, Language Dissertation No. 46, LAN- 
GUAGE 26.4, 1950 


Morphophonemics of standard colloquial Japanese 
Samuel Elmo Martin, Language Dissertation No. 47, LANGUAGE 
28.3, (Part 2) 1952 


The syntax of modern colloquial Japanese 
Eleanor Harz Jorden, Language Dissertation No. 52, LANGUAGE 
31.1, (Part 3) 1955 


*Intonational patterns of English and Japanese 
Isamu Abe, WORD 11.3, 1955 


A tentative study of the intonation of Japanese 
Max James, LANGUAGE LEARNING 7.3-4, 1956-57 


*A comparison of Japanese and English object structures 
Everett Kleinjans, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.1-2, 1957-58 
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*A study of English-Japanese cognates 

Jiro Nagasawa, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.1-2, 1957-58 

JAVANESE 

*Some examples of Sundanese and Javanese phonic interference 
in relation to learning English 

Rukmantoro Hadi Sumukti, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 1958 

KIKUYU 

Some tonal principles of the Kikuyu language 

Lyndon Harries, WORD 8.2, 1952 

KOREAN 


Korean phonemics 
Samuel E. Martin, LANGUAGE 27.4, 1951 


*English-Korean Cognates 
Hei Sook Lee, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 1958 


LIFU 


The phonemes of lifu (Loyalty Islands); the shaping of a pattern 
Maurice H. Lenormand, WORD 8.3, 1952 


LITHUANIAN 


The accentuation of nominal compounds in Lithuanian 


Frederic Turnbull Wood, Language Dissertation No. 7, LAN- 


GUAGE 6.4, 1930 


LucumMi 

Comparative notes on Yoruba and Lucumi 
David L. Olmsted, LANGUAGE 29.2, 1953 
MACEDONIAN 


Some Arumanian-Macedonian isogrammatisms and the social 
background of their development 

Zbigniew Golab, WORD 15.3, 1959 

MARANAO 

See GILYAK entry McKaughan, Austerlitz, WORD 15.1, 1959 
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MARATHI 

*"Marathi English": A study in foreign accent 

Ashok R. Kelkar, WORD 13.2, 1957 

MENDE 

A grammar of the Mende language 

Ethel G. Aginsky, Language Dissertation No. 20, LANGUAGE 
11.3, 1935 

MICRONESIAN 

*English loan-words in Micronesian languages 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., LANGUAGE 21.3, 1945 

MONGOLIAN 

The phonology of the word in modern standard Mongolian 

D. G. Stuart and M. M. Haltod, WORD 13.1, 1957 

NORWEGIAN 


Phonological shifting in American Norwegian 
Einar Haugen, LANGUAGE 14.2, 1938 


Intonation patterns in American Norwegian 
Einar Haugen, LANGUAGE 17.1, 1941 


The vowel system of a Norwegian dialect in Wisconsin 
Magne Oftedal, LANGUAGE 25.3, 1949 


See CHINESE entry Jensen, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


PAMPANGO 

*Simple question with BE for Pampango speakers 

Maria Quizon Santos, LANGUAGE LEARNING 5.1-2, 1953-54 
PASHTO 

On the cases of Afghan (Pashto) noun 

Herbert Penzl, WORD 6.1, 1950 

PERSIAN 


*Some problems in teaching English pronunciation to Persian 
speakers 
Seymour Chatman, LANGUAGE LEARNING 4.1-2, 1951-52 
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Word stress in Persian 

Charles A. Ferguson, LANGUAGE 33.2, 1957 
Some aspects of Persian style 

Carleton T. Hodge, LANGUAGE 33.3, 1957 
POLISH 


Jak and Jako in Polish 
A. P. Coleman, LANGUAGE 7.2, 1931 


Expressive derivation of substantives in contemporary Russian 
and Polish 
Edward Stankiewicz, WORD 10.4, Slavic Word 3, 1954 


Polish conjugation 
Alexander M. Schenker, WORD 10.4, Slavic Word 3, 1954 


The distribution of morphemic variants in the declension of 
Polish substantives 
E. Stankiewicz, WORD 11.4, Slavic Word 4, 1955 


Gender categories in Polish 
Alexander M. Schenker, LANGUAGE 31.3, 1955 


The phonology of Polish stress 
Wiktor Jassem, WORD 15.2, 1959 


PORTUGUESE 


Portuguese word-formation with suffixes 
Joseph H. D. Allen, Jr., Language Dissertation No. 33, LAN- 
GUAGE 17.2, 1941 


See CHINESE entry Reed, Lado, Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 
1.1, 1948 


The verbal categories of colloquial Brazilian Portuguese 
Henry R. Kahane and Harriet S. Hutter, WORD 9.1, 1953 


RUMANIAN 


Noun morphology in Romanian 
Frederick B. Agard, LANGUAGE 29.2, 1953 


Structural sketch of Rumanian 
Frederick B. Agard, Language Monograph No. 26, LANGUAGE 
34.3 (Part 2), 1958 . 


See MACEDONIAN entry Golab, WORD 15.3, 1959 
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RUSSIAN 


The phonemes of Russian 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 10.4, 1934 


The historical use of the present imperfective and the present 
perfective in Russian 
Clarence A. Manning, LANGUAGE 15.4, 1939 


The Russian gender categories 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 16.4, 1940 


On the classification of Russian verbs 
William S. Cornyn, LANGUAGE 24.1, 1948 


On teaching the aspect of the Russian verb 
Harry H. Josselson, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.4, 1948 


Russian conjugation, 
Roman Jakobson, WORD 4.3, 1948 


The so-called inserted vowels in Russian 
David L. Olmsted, LANGUAGE LEARNING 3.3-4, 1950 


The meaning of the perfective aspect in Russian 
James Ferrell, WORD 7.2, 1951 


On the actor-infinitive construction in Russian 
André van Holk, WORD 7.2, 1951 


Toward the logical description of languages in their phonemic 
aspect 

E. Colin Cherry, Morris Halle,and Roman Jakobson,LANGUAGE 
29.1, 1953 


Russian declensional morphemes 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 29.3, 1953 


*The vowels of English and Russian: An acoustic comparison 


Lawrence G. Jones, WORD 9.4, Slavic Word 2, 1953 


On the aspects of 'byt' and on the position of the periphrastic 
imperfective future in contemporary literary Russian 
James Ferrell, WORD 9.4, Slavic Word 2, 1953 


See POLISH entry, Stankiewicz, WORD 10.4, Slavic Word 3, 
1954 


Negation and case selection in Russian 
T. F. Magner, WORD 11.4, Slavic Word 4, 1955 


Exceptionalism in phenomena on the periphery of the linguistic 
system (A study based on the Russian participles and 
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gerunds) 
James Ferrell, WORD 11.4, Slavic Word 4, 1955 


Transform analysis of Russian instrumental constructions 
Dean Stoddard Worth, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


Predicate adjective usage in standard Russian 
Morton Benson, WORD 15.1, 1959 

SAHO 

Notes on the structure of Saho (Part I) 
William E. Welmers, WORD 8.2, i952 
SANGO 


Sango, An African lingua franca 
William J. Samarin, WORD 11.2, 1955 


The phonology of Pidgin Sango 
William J. Samarin, WORD 14.1, 1958 


SARAMACCAN 


Spelling problems of American tone languages: An orthography 
for Saramaccan; Toneme representation in Mazatec orthog- 
raphy 

J. Voorhoeve, Sarah C. Gudschinsky, WORD 15.3, 1959 

SCOTTISH GAELIC 

Syntax of the verb 'is' in Modern Scottish Gaelic 

Francis J. Carmody, WORD 1.2, 1945 

SENUFO 


Notes on two languages in the Senufo group: I. Senadi 
William E. Welmers, LANGUAGE 26.1, 1950 


Notes on two languages in the Senufo Group: II. Sup'ide 
William E. Welmers, LANGUAGE 26.4, 1950 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


Serbo-Croatian accents and quantities 
George L. Trager, LANGUAGE 16.1, 1940 





Serbo-Croatian phonemes 
Carleton T. Hodge, LANGUAGE 22.2, 1946 
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The Serbo-Croatian comparative 
Charles E. Bidwell, LANGUAGE 35.2, 1959 


SLOVAK 


*The importance of bilingual description to foreign language 
learning 
Goldie Piroch, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.1-2, 1955 


See CHINESE entry Jensen, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 


SPANISH 


Syllabic consonants in New Mexican Spanish 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, LANGUAGE 1.1, 1925 


See CHINESE entry Reed, Lado, Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 
1.1, 1948 


*A technique for teaching postvocalic American English [1] to 
Spanish Americans 
Betty Jane Wallace, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.2, 1948 


*Teaching General American 7 to Spanish-speaking students 
Robert Lado, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.3, 1948 


Syntactical juncture in colloquial Mexican Spanish 
Henry R. Kahane and Richard Beym, LANGUAGE 24.4, 1948 


A structural approach to the analysis of Spanish intonation 
Ann Anthony, LANGUAGE LEARNING 1.3, 1948 


Systematizing the teaching of English vowel phonemes 
Charles Michalski, LANGUAGE LEARNING, 2.2, 1949 


Spanish verb forms, Learning by contrast and analogy 
William E. Bull, LANGUAGE LEARNING 2.4, 1949 


Discontinuity of the Spanish conjunctive pronoun 
Dwight L. Bolinger, LANGUAGE 25.3, 1949 


The comparison of inequality in Spanish 
Dwight L. Bolinger, LANGUAGE 26.1, 1950 


The position of the actor expression in colloquial Mexican 
Spanish 
H. R. Kahane, LANGUAGE 26.2, 1950 


*Partial comparison of the sound systems of English and Puerto 
Rican Spanish 
Hans Wolff, LANGUAGE LEARNING 3.1-2, 1950 
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Quedar and quedarse: A study of contrastive ranges 
William E. Bull, LANGUAGE 26.4, 1950 


Syntactical juncture in colloquial Chilean Spanish: The actor- 
action phrase 
Ismael Silva-Fuenzalida, LANGUAGE 27.1, 1951 


The phonemes of Costa Rican Spanish 
O. L. Chavarria-Aguilar, LANGUAGE 27.3, 1951 


*The teaching of cognates 
Edward M. Anthony, LANGUAGE LEARNING 4.3-4, 1952-53 


The distribution of some consonant allophones in Spanish 
Janet B. Sawyer, LANGUAGE LEARNING 7.3-4, 1956-57 


The phonemic interpretation of semivowels in Spanish 
J. Donald Bowen and Robert P. Stockwell, LANGUAGE 31.2, 
1955 


Spanish juncture and intonation 
R. P. Stockwell, J. Donald Bowen, and I. Silva-Fuenzalida 
LANGUAGE 32.4 (Part 1), 1956 


Phonemic structure and the teaching of pronunciation 
Hans Wolff, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.3-4, 1956 


Classification of intervocalic clusters 
Sol Saporta and Donald Olson, LANGUAGE 34.2 (Part 1), 1958 


*The English phonemes /S/ and /¢/: A hearing and pronuncia- 
tion problem for speakers of Spanish learning English 
John B. Dalbor, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.1-2, 1959 


*Aloofness from Spanish influence in Texas English 
Janet B. Sawyer, WORD 15.2, 1959 


Spanish person markers 
Sol Saporta, LANGUAGE 35.4, 1959 


Morpheme alternants in Spanish verb forms 

Marlene K. Walker, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.3-4, 1959 

SUNDANESE 

See JAVANESE entry Sumukti, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 
1958 


SWEDISH 
See CHINESE entry Jensen, WORD 14.2-3, 1958 
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A LIST OF DESCRIPTIONS 


TAGALOG 


Tagalog speech disguise 
Harold C. Conklin, LANGUAGE 32.1, 1955 


*Some structural problems for Tagalog students in English 
William Schwab, LANGUAGE LEARNING 6.1-2, 1955 


*See CHINESE entry Shen, LANGUAGE LEARNING 9.1-2, 1959 


TAMIL 

The segmental phonemes of Sanskritized Tamil 
Murray Fowler, LANGUAGE 30.3, 1954 

THAI 


The use of numeral classifiers in Thai 
Mary R. Haas, LANGUAGE 18.3, 1942 


Techniques of intensifying in Thai 
Mary R. Haas, WORD 2.2, 1946 


Consonant clusters in Thai 
Fang-Kuei Li, LANGUAGE 30.3, 1954 


*A brief comparison of English and Thai questions 
Kanda Sitachitta, LANGUAGE LEARNING 5.3-4, 1955 


Reading tone in Thai syllables 

Edward M. Anthony, LANGUAGE LEARNING 8.3-4, 1958 
TIBETAN 

The prefix m- with certain substantives in Tibetan 
Stuart N. Wolfenden, LANGUAGE 4.4, 1928 

TUNGUS 

Some problems of Tungus 

Karl H. Menges, WORD 3.1-2, 1947 

TURINESE 

Range of performance of the Turinese vowel phonemes 
James P. Soffietti, WORD 5.2, 1949 

UKRANIAN 


The Ukranian system of declension 
W. K. Matthews, LANGUAGE 25.2, 1949 
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Taboos on animal names in Ukranian 
Roman Smal-Stocki, LANGUAGE 26.4, 1950 


VIE TNAMESE 
See ANNAMESE entry 


Double puns in Vietnamese, a case of "linguistic play" 
Nguyen Dinh Hoa, WORD 11.2, 1955 


—— ———e 


Classifiers in Vietnamese 
Nguyen Din Hoa, WORD 13.1, 1957 


Saigon phonemics 


Laurence C. Thompson, LANGUAGE 35.3, 1959 } 
WELSH 
English idiom in modern Welsh 


Robert A. Fowkes, WORD 1.3, 1945 


Prosody in the influence of English on Welsh 
Robert A. Fowkes, WORD 4.1, 1948 


Initial mutation of loanwords in Welsh 
Robert A. Fowkes, WORD 5.2, 1949 


Synchronic method and Welsh consonantism 
Robert A. Fowkes, WORD 9.2, 1953 \ 
YORUBA 


The phonemes of Yoruba , 
David L. Olmsted, WORD 7.3 (Part 3), 1951 


See LUCUMI entry Olmsted, LANGUAGE 29.2, 1953 


ZWOLLE 


Phonemics of the Zwolle dialect, synchronic and diachronic \ 
William Z. Shetter, LANGUAGE 34.1, 1958 
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How To Teach Foreign Languages Effectively. Theodore Huebener, 
New York: New York University Press, 1959. 


The author of this book is Director of Foreign Languages in 
the schools of New York City. The book results from his forty 
years' experience as teacher, administrator, program planner 
and classroom observer. Its aim is "to provide the classroom 
teacher of modern languages with practical aids in the teaching 
of his subject" (p. ix). 

Obviously the teacher envisioned is one concerned with in- 
struction in French, German, Italian or Spanish in an American 
junior or senior high school--though special consideration is 
given (Chapter XI) to language teaching at the elementary level. 
Those who teach other languages and those who teach in other 
situations may or may not be able to adapt to their purposes 
the wealth of suggested procedures, techniques, devices, and 
examples which are presented here. 

Like many of us, Dr. Huebener sees no conflict between an 
oral approach in language learning and education in cultural 
values through the medium of a foreign language. After con- 
sidering the merits and defects of a "Reading Aim" and of a 
"Conversational Aim," the author presents his "Fourfold Aim," 
which provides for development of the learner's ability to under- 
stand, speak, read, and write the language. These goals are 
to be structured in that order. This is the linguistic aspect of 
the subject, which must be foremost in any foreign language 
course. But the ultimate aim of the learning is to be human- 
istic: knowledge of other people's history and understanding of 
their culture, along with development of the student's esthetic 
appreciation, ability in self-expression and scholarly habits. 

The 190 pages of text are divided into twelve chapters, the 
titles of which will give a fair notion of the book's contents: 
Introduction, Oral Activities, Reading, Writing, Vocabulary, 
Grammar, The Lesson, Audio-Visual Materials, Pupil Activities 
and Projects, Civilization, Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, Evaluation. 

Huebener overlooks no device or technique that can be used 
for effective presentation and practice. Dialogues, Gouin series, 
poems, songs, anecdotes, oral and written composition, word- 
study techniques, and various kinds of reading are discussed. 
The use of flash cards, charts, pictures, maps, records, tapes, 
films, radio and television is described. Suggestions are given 
for games and projects, for conducting a school paper, and for 
organizing a language club. There is a list of parliamentary 
expressions for Italian, Spanish, French and German. 

Scattered through the book are some forty Illustrative Les- 
sons in the four languages, prepared by the author or observed 
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by him. These are indexed by language, content, and technique 
at the end of the book (p. 198). All but one of the chapters con- 
clude with brief ''Problems and Questions for Discussion." 

The emphasis, then, is on classroom work, and the focus 
of attention is the single lesson, "the unit of learning through 
which specific skills and knowledges are practiced and ac- 
quired" (p. 103). The teacher who reads this book should fin- 
ish with good ideas of how to motivate interest, present lessons 
clearly and concisely, and make practice stimulating through a 
variety of exercises. 

He will not necessarily be able to evaluate a textbook, much 
less to plana syllabus. He may have no clear idea of the simi- 
larities and differences between the target language and the 
native language of the students, except in vocabulary. He is 
not likely to understand well why some elements of the foreign 
language are easy and others are difficult, nor to be capable of 
diagnosing student errors. His pupils will probably study fam- 
ilies of related words, synonyms and antonyms in the foreign 
language, but it is unlikely that they will have any exercise in- 
volving contrasts in its sound segments, its stress and intona- 
tion patterns, or its sentence structures. In other words, the 
teacher will not derive from this book any concept of language 
as structure. 

Huebener defines the learning of a second language as the 
acquisition of another set of speech habits (p. 8) and says that 
the "basis of all language is speech" (p. 11). Yet, strangely 
enough, his chapter on testing makes no mention of measurement 
in aural comprehension or oral production. He speaks of sys- 
tematic aural-oral drills but gives no hint of how they are to be 
constructed. Instructions are presented for teaching the produc - 
tion of new sounds, but nothing is said about student difficulties 
with new patterns of phoneme occurrence and allophonic varia- 
tion. Almost nothing is said concerning stress, intonation, and 
rhythm. Some good statements are made about teaching gram- 
mar by induction and about distinguishing between functional 
grammar and recognitional grammar; however, the approach to 
grammar is still too largely through abstract rules and tradi- 
tional terminology, rather than patterns. These are serious 
shortcomings, probably best explained by the fact that the bibli- 
ography of eighty items contains practically none which presents 
modern viewpoints of descriptive linguistics. 

In short, this is an excellent handbook on language teaching 
as an art; regretably, it has nothing to say about the applica- 
tions of linguistic science. 

Charles W. Kreidler 
University of Michigan 
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Oral Drill in Spanish, O'Connor, Patricia,and Haden, Ernest F., 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. 


Along with forty-two pages of pronunciation materials (in- 
cluding explanations and drills), this book contains 139 pages of 
"pattern drills," these latter being 293 short oral exercises 
averaging eight to ten sentences each in length, and covering the 
"basic structural patterns" of Spanish. The authors believe that 
this type of drill "will serve equally well either as the supple- 
mentary text for laboratory work with a beginning group, or as 
a drill manual to guide the review and oral practice of more 
advanced students in college and secondary school."" It is un- 
doubtedly true that oral practice completely in Spanish is needed 
by most learners of Spanish today. 

The theory behind the construction of these drills, which is 
briefly sketched in the authors' Preface and Introduction, should 
be reviewed before examining the drills themselves. 

1. Drill versus test: The authors have a "firm conviction" 
of the need for distinguishing between practice or drill exer- 
cises and exercises which test proficiency. Bydvill is meant 
"simply practice in doing the right thing. [The exercises] 
should serve to strengthen and confirm the new language habits... 
leading to the formation of habitual patterns of language behav- 
ior." The purpose of drill is "to establish habits of automatic 
response in the language." 

Let us clarify the authors' statements. To produce any 
new language structure automatically the student must first be- 
come aware of the form of the new structure, and he must re- 
act to this total structural form in a comprehending, meaningful 
way, i-.e., the form must relate directly toa reality. Secondly, 
the student must repeat the new structure until he can gradually 
shift his attention from the structure itself to some other item 
grammatically irrelevant to the structure. He must in this 
second stage be able to focus his complete attention on various 
changes and expansions in lexical items (changes in lexical 
meaning) without thinking at all about the grammar involved. 
In stage one, the "awareness" stage, the new grammatical struc - 
ture is presented to the student, and in stage two, the drill 
stage, this structure gradually, in the course of a single drill 
or a series of related drills, becomes automatic. Both the 
presentation stage and the drill stage were admirably explained 
and illustrated by Lado in 1948,' and it is presumed that O'Con- 





lSee Robert Lado, "Pattern Practice—Completely Oral,'' Language 
Learning, Vol. I, 1948. Also reprinted in Selected Articles from Lan- 
guage Learning, Series 1, 1953. 
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nor and Haden's purpose in the drill manual is to concentrate 
entirely on the second stage, the drill stage. Theoretically, no 
student can complete a pattern-type drill without acquiring a new 
and completely automatic habit. Tests, then, can only serve to 
indicate whether or not the student has actually done the drill, 
or whether a drill is too short or in other ways faulty in its 
construction. For this reason the authors are right in dis- 
tinguishing carefully between drill and test. 

2. Structural meanings versus lexical meanings: The au- 
thors are aware of the important fact that in Spanish as in Eng- 
lish there are two broad types of meaning conveyed, structural 
meanings and lexical meanings.’ Structural meanings are con- 
veyed by word order (or morpheme order), such as in question 
versus statement order, and by certain function words (or func- 
tion morphemes) such as mente, aba, mos, n, etc. in Spanish. 
These two sets of items, patterns and function morphemes, 
constitute the grammar of Spanish. Of less importance to the 
beginning student are the meanings conveyed by such lexical 
items as noun, verb, and adjective bases or stems, which form 
the bulk of the language, but which are irrelevant to the struc- 
ture except as fillers in a pattern, and which can be learned 
easily and rapidly after the structures have become automatic. 
The authors set this forth a little vaguely when they say ''The 
devices which signal structural meanings...are always combined 
with each other. And they are combined also with words whose 
function is to signal lexical meanings.'' The authors have done 
well, then, to keep the vocabulary "to a minimum, sufficient to 
act as the vehicle for the structural patterns." 

3. Sentence patterns: The authors speak of "syntactic pat- 
terns" involving “both grammatical forms and characteristic 
word-orders."" They mention the "basic structural patterns" 
and the "grammatical structures'' of Spanish, but they do not 
clarify for the prospective teacher what is specifically meant 
by a grammatical pattern. 

The utterances of any language can be classified and codi- 
fied structurally into a limited number of utterance or sentence 
types (or formulas). Each sentence type has its minimum and 
expanded forms. These utterance forms, or frames, are fixed 
in their shape and cannot be modified. Items from word classes 
can be substituted in these frames to change lexical meanings, 
but the frames, or patterns, are fixed. In Spanish one can say: 





2For further information on structural and lexical meanings, see 


Charles C. Fries, "Meaning and Linguistic Analysis," Language, Vol. 


30, 1954. Reprinted in Harold B. Allen, Readings in Applied English 
Linguistics, 1958. 
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1 2 3 
me lo dijo 
me lo dice 
se la compro 
te los vende 

but not: 

lo dijo me 
dice lo me 


etc. 


Notice that the 1-2-3 pattern functions as an entity separate 
from the items that actually fit into the pattern slots;* the sub- 
stitution items can be changed according to the lexical meaning 
desired, but the pattern itself cannot be modified; it is fixed. 
The important fact to remember in setting up a text of pattern 
drills is that every sentence in Spanish belongs to a pattern 
type, but a mere listing of many sentences does not ensure that 
every sentence pattern will be represented. 

4. Comparison of the native and the target languages: Al- 
though the authors do not mention this important part of lan- 
guage learning theory, it is implicit in their approach. The 
drills are obviously designed for learners of Spanish who have 
the problems of a native English background. 

When we turn from theory to the actual drills themselves, 
we see several obvious gaps between theory and practice. There 
is a confusion, for example, as to what is a structural pattern 
and what are merely two different utterances belonging to the 
same structural pattern. In the drills on the object pronouns 
there are two drills (nos. 58, 59) on a single pattern, puede 
comprarlos being a minimum instance of the pattern. In drill 
58 the student produces sentences such as: 


Si, puede comprarlos en la papeleria. 
Si, puede comprarla en el almacén. 


and in drill 59 he produces sentences such as: 


Puede comprarlo en la papeleria. 
Puede comprarla en el almacén. 





3For further information on the analysis of sentence types see Ken- 
neth L. Pike, Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior, 1954, and publications by Shell, Pickett, and others 
engaged in this type of analysis. Unfortunately, the literature in this 
area tends to be extremely technical. 
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but there is no drill at all on the equally important and distinct 
pattern: 


Los puede comprar. 
Las quiero vender. 
nor on the pattern: 
Te lo voy a decir. 
Se los quiero vender. 
etc. 


In most of the drills there seems to be a certain amount of 
confusion between drilling and testing. Take the subjunctive 
drills, for example. Ifthe student is to produce the subjunctive 
patterns automatically, the expected type of drill might be some- 
thing like this: 


Es necesario que lo lea. Es posible que lo lea. Quiero que Ud. lo lea 
compre diga diga 
diga compre compre 
haga haga vea 
aprenda estudie haga 
etc. etc. etc. 

Es necesario que lo lea. Es necesario que lo compre 

Es posible Es posible 

Quiero que Quiero que 

Etc. Etc. 


Here the student repeats at a very rapid rate many times an 
important structural pattern and specific structural forms. After 
a sufficient amount of this type of drill, it is then very easy to 
have a test drill where the instructor simply points to a picture, 
gives a single cue, such as "necesario," and the student auto- 
matically produces "Es necesario que lo lea." 

What we actually find in the drills, however, is something 
like No. 246, the first subjunctive drill, where the instructor 
asks a series of questions like "ZPor qué insiste Ud. en leer el 
periddico?"' and the student must respond with "Porque es 
necesario que lo lea ahora.'' Here the student must manipulate 
in his mind several grammatical changes, including the produc- 
tion of the subjunctive form from the infinitive given as a clue, 
according to a grammatical rule in the student's head. What a 
waste of time and effort just to have the student repeat es 
necesario que only seven times. And nowhere in the book does 
the student specifically drill a single subjunctive form. How 
the student can produce automatically this extremely important 
pattern after this exercise is hard to imagine. 

On the whole, even the successful drills, such as Nos. 60, 
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61, 71, 72, 73, 74, are far too short to produce automatic habits, 
and the substitution items do not get more complex and distract- 
ing as the exercises progress. Also, the authors have omitted 
from the book such important structural items as the second 
person singular forms. The authors do not state clearly what 
is being taught in each exercise. Often, as in No. 8, the part 
of the pattern that is being repeated is totally irrelevant to the 
grammatical structure being taught, while the important element 
is constantly changed; the opposite is the desired approach—to 
vary what is irrelevant (but attention provoking) and to repeat 
continually the important item that is to become automatic. All 
the drills are of approximately the same length, and there is 
no selection or emphasis on the more difficult problems for 
English speakers. In some ofthe drills, as in Nos. 52, 53, and 
18, the instructor actually speaks several times more than the 
student does; the most effective drill is where the teacher doesn't 
speak at all. 

Although the above comments on this text are critical, it 
must be admitted that this book is a step in the right direction. 
The book does exclude English from the classroom; it is all 
oral, although it can be used also for written drill; situations 
are suggested; and slides and other props may be used. It 
should not be long before a text will appear that contains not 
only really satisfactory drills but satisfactory presentation ma- 
terials as well, in Spanish, in a situational context, and con- 
trasting structures and meanings in Spanish. When we reach 
this point, we shall at last be rid of the time-consuming, non- 
productive traditional textbook. 

Unfortunately, there is as much or more that is faulty in 
the pronunciation drills as there is in the grammar drills, es- 
pecially in the misleading presentation of Spanish stress and 
intonation, but since the bulk of the book deals with grammar, 
I have confined my report to that area alone. 


David L. Wolfe 
University of Michigan 




























FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION . 


With this issue Language Learning begins the publication of 
thumbnail sketches of other journals devoted to some phase of 
language teaching. It is hoped that these brief descriptions will 
lead language teachers to find new sources of stimulus and help 
in the field of their interest. 


THE MST ENGLISH QUARTERLY, published quarterly by the 
Association of Manila Secondary Teachers of English, Manila. 

The journal includes articles of a wide scope, from reading 
lessons to freshman college English, from exercises on the 
structure of English and a lesson on noun clauses to the pre- 
sentation of a system of transcription for Philippine teachers of 
English. Jn Our Mail contains many interesting notes, many of 
which are from Philippine students telling of their experiences 
in the United States. The Book Review section presents reviews 
of current interest. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, published quarterly by the 
British Council, London. 

Recent articles in this long-established journal have dealt 
with grammar drills, teaching of reading, graded and restricted 
vocabularies, and linguistics and the practical teacher. The 
Question Box gives non-native English teachers an opportunity 
to have vocabulary items or grammatical points explained for 
them. The Book Review section of each number includes many 
listings plus capsule reviews. 


A GUIDE TO TEACHERS OF THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE IN 
AMERICA, A pedagogical Journal in Russian, published monthly 
by N. P. Avtonomoff, San Francisco (mimeographed). 

This journal contains articles in both English and Russian. 
It also appears in a shorter version with only the English arti- 
cles and a summary in English of the Russian ones. Subjects 
range from Russian culture to suggestions for teaching par- 
ticular points of Russian to American students. The Russian 
articles seem to be original contributions, while the English 
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articles are partly reprints. Notices and a bibliography of 
periodicals of interest to teachers of Russian are also included. 

The editors publish papers on any of the following topics: 
American System of Education, The Russian Language in the 
U.S.S.R., Teaching the Russian language in Europe, Asia and 
other parts of the world, Methodology and teaching techniques 
for the Russian language, Problems of the pedagogical training 
of teachers of Russian, Analysis and evaluation of textbooks and 
other educational facilities. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY is to hold its 1960 Spring 
Meeting at Michigan State University—Oakland at Pontiac May 14, 
at 10:00. 

The theme of the program is "Linguistic Science and the 
Teacher" and invited papers are intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to linguistics for the interested person who has had no 
formal training in it, or who has read little of the technical 
literature. 

English, foreign language, and social science college teach- 
ers are invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 

The featured speakers and their topics are: 


James W. Downer "What Is Structural about Structural 
Linguistics ?"' 


Hans Kurath "Regional Differences in American Eng- 
lish and the Teacher" 


Robert Lado "Linguistics and Foreign Language 
Teaching" 


Albert H. Marckwardt "Linguistics and English Composition" 


For further information, get in touch with John N. Winburne, 
Basic College, Michigan State University, East Lansing; or with 
Ruth Hok, 1522 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS will hold its 27th 
annual session at the University of Oklahoma from June 13 to 
August 26, according to Dr. Kenneth L. Pike, executive di- 
rector. 

Students will be taught how to learn unwritten languages, 
how to prepare alphabets for these languages, and how to or- 
ganize grammars and follow through with translations. 

The curriculum in general linguistics does not deal with 
any specific language as such, but is designed for those who 
are preparing to do Bible translation or to speak a language 
for which written linguistic materials are inadequate. 
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The Summer Institute is affiliated with the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, and enjoys all facilities of the university. 

Courses of instruction include phonetics and phonemics (5 
units), morphology and syntax (5 units), advanced phonemics (5 
units) and advanced morphology and syntax (5 units). 

Field techniques and problems of practical application of 
linguistic training will be handled individually under staff super - 
vision, and in a series of lectures on translation techniques, 
primer construction, literacy aids, the monolingual approach, 
and anthropology. 

Applications should be postmarked not later than May 30, 
including passport-type photo, and sent to the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, PO Box 870, Glendale 5, California. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


This list constitutes acknowledgement for all publications 
received by Language Learning and not previously acknowledged. 
As space permits, reviews will be printed of those publications 
which make special contributions to the application of the princi- 
ples and results of scientific language study to the practical 
problems of teaching and learning languages. 


Abstracts of English Studies, Vol. II, Nos. 10-12 (Oct. -Dec., 
1959), Vol. III, Nos. 1-2 (Jan.-Feb., 1960). 


Boletin de la Academia Colombiana,Vol. IX, No. 32 (July- 
Sept., 1959), No. 33 (Oct. -Dec., 1959). 


Cizi Jazyky ve Skole, Vol. Il, Nos. 3,4 (1959). 


Deutsch: Ein Lehrbuch flir Auslinder, Porz, Alexander, editor, 
Halle (Salle): VEB Max Niemeyr Verlag, 1959. 


John Dewey: Dictionary of Education, Winn, Ralph B., editor, 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1959. 


Duff, Charles, Italian for Beginners, New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1959. 


The Education Digest, Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-7 (Sept.-Dec., 1959, 
Jan.-Mar., 1960). 


The English Bulletin, Vol. Ml, No. 1 (Sept. 1959). 


English Language Teaching, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (July-Sept. 1959), 
Vol. XIV, No. 1 (Oct.-Dec. 1959) 


A Guide to Teachers of the Russian Language in America, San 
Francisco, Calif., Issues 51, 52, 1959. 





Hall, Robert A. Jr., Italian for Modern Living, Ithaca, New 
York: Linguistica, 1959. 
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Hornby, A. S., The Teaching of Structural Words and Sentence 
Patterns, Stage One, London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 


Huebner, Theodore, How to Teach Foreign Languages Effec- 
tively, New York: New York University Press, 1959. 


Inostrannye IAzyki v Skole, Vol. I, (Jan. -Feb., 1960). 


Lebende Sprachen, NR. 1, 1959. 


Le Lingue del Mondo, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 10-12 (Oct.-Dec. 1959), 
Supplement (1959), Vol. XXV, Nos. 1,2 (Jan., Feb. 1960). 


Levende Talen, Nos. 201, 202 (Oct.-Dec. 1959). 


Linguistic Reporter, Vol. I, Nos. 3-5 (Aug., Oct., Dec., 1959) 
Vol. II, No. 1 (Feb. 1960). 


The MST English Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2 (July, 1959) 


Osman, Neile, Modern English, Sydney, Australia: Angus and 
Robertson, Ltd., 1959. 


PMLA, Vol. LXXIV, Nos. 4,5 (Sept.-Dec. 1959). 


Schaye, Gilbert A., Speaking American English, New York: 
New York University Press, 1959. 


Scheurweghs, G., Present-day English Syntax: A Survey of 
Sentence Patterns, London: Longmans, 1959. 








